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efficiency gives 30-volt 
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let “Designed for Understanding.” 
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Rededicating the Volta Bureau 


Deaf made a plan, at their last annual meeting, to rededicate the Volta Bureau to 

the purposes for which its founder intended it. Tentatively, the plan called for a 
ceremony to be held in one of the autumn months. On further consideration, however, the 
Executive Committee decided that the time of the annual Board Meeting, in January, would 
offer a more suitable occasion, and a committee has been appointed to make the necessary 
preparations. 


A S PREVIOUSLY announced, the Directors of the Volta Speech Association for the 


It is now possible to announce that the rededication will be held on Saturday afternoon, 
January 14th, 1950, and will be followed by an informal reception and Open House. It is 
hoped that as many members and friends as possible will attend and participate in the tour 
of the remodeled building. 


Further details, including the time, will be announced in the December Votta Review. 


A Letter from the Editor 


ECAUSE many who read the Votta Review had a hand in the preparation of the 
October number, I feel that my gratitude must be expressed in print. I fear that it 
is very unprofessional for me to publish it here, but I hope I may be forgiven, because 

of the impossibility of reaching each individual. 


I was away from the Volta Bureau during June, July, and August, but even at some 
distance from the office, I could feel mystery in the air. Of course I knew that the Vota 
Review had reached its fiftieth birthday, and that the Board of Directors had planned to 
make the October issue a special one, and that Dr. O’Connor was to edit it. I could not help 
realizing, however, that something in the special number was going to concern me intimately. 


In spite of this, there was no way in which I could possibly foresee that incredible array 
of kind words, and their impact upon me! Even now, as the November issue goes to press, 
I am still full of surprise at the role assigned to me in the letters and articles, and wholly 
unable to convey adequately the depth of my appreciation and my feeling of unworthiness. 


I love the Volta Bureau and the Votra Review, and I have worked hard for them 
because of that fact, and because I believe wholeheartedly in the purposes of the Volta 
Speech Association for the Deaf. I believe that better speech teaching and more use of 
speech can make the world a far less difficult place for the deaf, just as better hearing aids 
and better lipreading have already made it a far easier place for the hard of hearing. And 
I am sure that support of the Volta Speech Association, real money to make the Volta 
Bureau Library serve as it ought to be serving, could bring about greater achievements in 
just a few years than have been accomplished in all the 62 years of the Volta Bureau’s his- 
tory. I shall never be entirely happy until that support is forthcoming. 


Meanwhile, it is very gratifying to realize that the members of our staff are rendering a 
world-wide service, and I thank sincerely everybody who participated in the great kindness 
accorded to them and to me in October. 


—JosepHine B. TimBerLAKE 
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The Special Speech Teacher in a 


School for 


the Deaf 


By Ricuarp G. BRILL AND ANNE GORDON 


the Day School for the Deaf in New- 

ark, has, as an experiment, had a 
special speech teacher. One of the most 
important phases of this experiment has 
been to work along with the classroom 
teacher in the middle and upper grades. 
Like many of our colleagues, we asked 
ourselves why it is that we are so often 
disappointed with the functional speech of 
children who do sufficiently well in the be- 
ginning years, These youngsters continue 
to have speech work in every grade, yet so 
many times we feel that they have not 
achieved as much as might be possible in 
intelligible, easy, confident and pleasurable 

Do we continue throughout the school 
the same kind of speech teaching that we 
do in the early years? We start out on the 
basis of very small groups, ranging from 
individual work to groups of three or four. 
We continue this until the children are 
well started, then shift to class work. Why? 
Does speech become easier as we go along? 
In a sense, perhaps; certainly anyone will 
admit that it is not the same as starting a 
child without any speech. Actually, the 
problems are not really comparable. 

We must consider first the amount of 
material that we are requiring the older 
child to pick up in a very short time. The 
accumulation builds up very. fast: quanti- 
ties of vocabulary, accent, phrasing, voice: 
All of this must be applied assiduously in 
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all situations, or it is not being taught, but 
merely presented. 

Secondly, we are expecting the child to 
hold all of the work previously learned. In 
articulation alone, this is a large order. We 
may not assume that once a child has 
learned the difficult consonants we can de- 
vote all of our attention to other phases of 
speech work. The chances are that they 
will slip, unless there is constant vigilance. 
They may slip even with constant vigilance. 

In addition, we must not overlook the 
need for refinement that comes in the mid- 
dle grades. The teacher of a younger class 
may have worked to the utmost to get some- 
thing that passes for a ch or j. It devolves 
upon the following teachers to finish the 
job when the child can take it. But what 
teacher in the intermediate or advanced de- 
partment, with the press of all her other 
classroom teaching, really has the time to 
do individual speech teaching? Certainly, 
it is not right to sacrifice language, read- 
ing, social studies or anything else to 
speech. Speech, we must remember, is not 
an end in itself. The development of the 
child as a whole is our aim. On the other 
hand, poor speech defeats our purposes, 
both educationally. and psychologically. 

The new teacher of the deaf, even after 
graduating from a training class, needs 
good supervision and specific helps during 
her first year or two, of teaching. This is 
particularly true in the area of speech 
work. The special speech teacher can play 
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an important role in the supervision of 
the speech teaching of the inexperienced 
teachers. 

Every teacher of the deaf is a language 
teacher. This holds true with the special 
speech teacher who is working on a clini- 
cal basis within the school, as well as of 
the teacher working on a formal class basis. 
As the majority of the case load is drawn 
from the intermediate and advanced classes, 
the speech must be tied in with connected 
language, and the subject must be interest- 
ing to the child. This means that new lan- 
guage expressions, particularly including 
idioms, are a necessary part of the speech 
teacher’s work, to enable her to make the 
speech work interesting. 

Under the plan that the Bruce Street 
School has been following, the classroom 
teacher is still responsible for the speech 
of her group. The special teacher takes 
those children who can profit from addi- 
tional work. The plan, thus far, has been 
extremely flexible. We believe this to be 
part of its value. There are six main as- 
pects of the program: 

1. Remedial: This probably needs very 
little elaboration. It includes both articu- 
latory and voice difficulties, in the same 
range as they are found in every school 
for the deaf. 

2. Preventive: Children who enter 
school after having lost their hearing are 
watched particularly carefully, and are 
given extra speech work to help them re- 
tain their natural speech as well as possi- 
ble: This includes auditory training, ex- 
cept, of course, for the few who have no 
usable residual hearing. It is found that 
even the children with only a remnant of 
hearing can often benefit, if only in hold- 
ing voice quality by auditory training. 
These children are also given extra lipread- 
ing to help them adjust more quickly to 
their hearing loss. The combination of 
lipreading and hearing is also used from 
the beginning with these children. 

3. Use of Individual Hearing Aids: 
Some children in the Bruce Street School, 
through acoustic training on the group 
hearing aids, have their residual hearing 


trained or educated to the point where it 
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is believed they are ready to use an indi- 
vidual aid. When a child is ready to use 
an individual aid, his parents are advised 
about the selection. The fitting is done at 
the New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing, to whom we are indebted for this 
help. 

These children then need additional help 
in adjusting to their aids and learning to 
use them effectively. We feel that this is a 
function of the school as much as is the 
group auditory training, and should be 
done in school time. Since it is not very 
feasible to do this as part of the class 
speech period, it becomes a function of the 
special teacher. 

In addition, children who are able to 
wear individual aids can frequently take a 
great deal more voice work than can the 
rest of the class. Again, they must be 
taken either individually or in small groups 
if they are to achieve the best speech that 
is possible for them. 

4. Special Programs: Assembly and 
other special programs furnish excellent 
motivation for intensive speech work. It is 
difficult to find time in class to do more 
than cursory speech preparation. Since 
many of our children travel on school 
buses or live at considerable distance from 
school, practice after school is usually not 
possible. If this preparation is considered 
as a function of special speech, the full po- 
tential learning can be realized. 

5. Speech Recordings: We have, in the 
last two years, started a file of yearly 
speech recordings for each child. We have 
found these to be helpful in many ways. 

a. As a speech test, they are relatively 
easy to administer. 

b. There is more objectivity in judging 
speech from a recording, than person to 
person. Since there is no possibility of lip- 
reading, and factors other than speech per 
se are ruled out, a child’s speech is either 
intelligible or it isn’t. 

c. A recording is ruthless. There is no 
minimizing of errors. It.can also be re- 
played any number of times until the teach- 
er is sure that she has noted everything 
that she wants to work on. 


(Continued on page 588) 
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A New World of Sound . 


By M. MADDEN 


haps my first realization that I was 

not like others occurred in the early 
grades. Simple words in common usage 
were difficult for me to pronounce cor- 
rectly. I did not have a true conception 
of speech. 

There were times when words made no 
sense to me, though they were simple 
enough words. I heard the sound of the 
voice speaking to me just as any normally 
hearing person would, but it was as if that 
voice were speaking a foreign language— 
the meaning simply slipped away, and there 
was a lapse or blank. 


Starting Downhill 


I began to become more and more con- 
scious of the lapses in my hearing—times 
when in the midst of a sentence the tired 
auditory nerve would “snap out” like an 
electric bulb in time of storm. Perhaps 
the word or phrase I had lost would be the 
key word, and the conversation which | 
had heard so perfectly, up to the key word 
or phrase, suddenly had no meaning. 

When I was about twenty my ear began 
to pain me. It was a nerve deafness, my 
otologist explained, for which nothing then 
known to science could be done. The in- 
ternal ear had not the sensitivity of re- 
sponse. 

I accepted the inevitable and endeavored 
to readjust my life as best I could. For 
years I had studied music. Now I went to 
a fine teacher of piano. I also studied 
lipreading, which helped me some, and I 
found as time went by that I supplemented 
my hearing more and more with lipreading. 

One day, following a cold, while playing 
on the piano I noticed how far away the 
music sounded, and how dim. Then I be- 
gan to realize that it was becoming more 
and more difficult for me to hear conversa- 
tion. Gradually I was becoming so timid 


| was born with impaired hearing. Per- 


that I lacked all initiative. This reaction 
may have looked like indifference or in- 
attention. It is impossible for anyone ex- 
cept the deafened to realize the strain and 
fatigue of listening. They alone know the 
exhaustion of trying to interpret what is 
only partially understood, with here and 
there a word or phrase coming clearly in 
conversation. 


Reaching the Bottom 


A visit to my otologist confirmed my 
fear. I was now developing a conductive 
deafness in which the middle ear is affected. 
Again there was nothing known to science 
that could help me. 

Gradually my spirits sank and a black 
cloud settled over my mind. A horror of 
the future took possession of me. At any 
moment now that tired auditory nerve 
might snap from its heavy duty. But even 
that was preferable to the peculiar situation 
in which I found myself. People could not 
believe that I couldn’t hear if only I would 
make a greater effort. They could not 
realize that one type of deafness conflicted 
with the other. If a speaker talked loud 
enough to overcome the conductive deaf- 
ness, it was so extremely painful to the 
auditory nerve that I could not grasp the 
sense of the words. 


Possible to Climb? 


This was my condition for many years. 
Then a representative from a hearing aid 
company called. With her was an electronic 
engineer, who made some tests which 
showed that I had a hearing loss of about 
sixty percent. They learned of the difficul- 
ties of fitting me; but they felt certain that 
the instrument they represented would help. 
However, it would be necessary for me to 
have from three to six months’ training in 
sound before the auditory nerve could be 
made to respond. They explained that I 
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heard softer, lower tones than given by any 
instrument made by the company, and that 
I could not hear the high tones. They did 
not promise, but felt they could help me 
provided I would co-operate with them. 
The conductive or middle ear deafness 
could be corrected to a large extent by a 
vacuum tube air conduction hearing aid. 
An especially designed extra-soft tone in- 
strument was built for me. I was then 
fitted with two ear tips and two small re- 
ceivers, the purpose of this being to give 
uniform or balanced amplification in each 
ear. This was necessary because the nerve 
deafness was of such long standing. 


Necessarily Slow 


No improvement was expected for a 
month. I was told that it would be a nerve- 
racking experience and that it was up to 
me to determine whether, with all the dis- 
comfort the wearing of the instrument 
would cause, it would be worth it to me. 
It would take unlimited determination, per- 
sistence, and willingness to work in spite 
of an apparently hopeless outlook. The 
doctor was to watch the physical reaction. 
It had been such a long time since the 
nerve had been properly stimulated that 
the whole nervous system had to adjust 
itself. 

In time they hoped to do away with the 
pain of loud sounds and voices, and per- 
haps the roaring and ringing that had made 
me so nervous for twenty years. The analyst 
was to take me in charge one hour every 
day for a lesson in sound and speech in- 
telligibility. These lessons in tone consisted 
of magnificent records played on a very 
fine victrola. Later in the day I played 
softly on the piano for tonal practice, for 
the auditory nerve as yet could not bear a 
stronger sound. Gradually I was able to 
practice for a longer time at the piano, as 
the pain was overcome little by little. 


Why Go through All This? 


The purpose of this auditory re-education 
was to familiarize me with all the various 
tones and inflections of speech and music 
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through constant repetition, while using my 
hearing aid. Since most of my hearing loss 
was due to perceptive or nerve deafness, 
where the loss is always greater in the 
higher tones, I had not been able to under. 
stand clearly much of what I heard for 
some years. Some words or parts of sen- 
tences just did not “make sense.” That was 
because I could understand only the vowels 
of speech, which were in the lower range, 
while I was missing most of the consonants, 
which are the higher tones. I was to learn 
the natural sound and pronunciation of 
words, much as a child must learn them, 
by hearing them over and over. 

There followed months of severe pain in 
my head, face and ears, for which I was 
given a sedative by my otologist. He said 
the pain was a form of neuralgia due to the 
reflex action of the auditory and tri-facial — 
nerves, which were being stimulated to an 
unusual degree by the electrical amplifica- 
tion of the hearing aid. There were days 
when I failed to note any apparent improve- 
ment. The nerve deafened ear is particu- 
larly sensitive to the sharp “peaks” which 
are caused by the sound from the receiver 
not being amplified uniformly. 


Persistence Begins to Pay 


I kept a sort of diary of my progress dur- 
ing my lessons in tone. At my first lesson 
I was elated. I could distinguish between 
a man’s and a woman’s voice! Soon | 
learned to recognize the Intermezzo from 
Cavalleria Rusticana. The fourth day, to 
my great delight, I heard the high tones of 
the violin, though I had trouble distinguish- 
ing them from the high tones of the so- 
prano. The analyst explained that these 
were almost alike, both being in the high 
tonal range. There was some pain but not 
so much. I dared not turn the instrument 
too high because of the sensitive nerve. 
During my sixth lesson I wore a larger re- 
ceiver in one ear only. The victrola music 
was softer and very satisfying. 

At the piano, music seemed loud and 
harsh and penetrating, though the hearing 
aid was on at the lowest point. ‘It lacked 
the fullness and richness given by the small- 
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er receivers. I began to feel the meaning 
of balance and the necessity of the two 
softer receivers. I seemed quite deaf in the 
left ear and music was very unsatisfying 
and far away. There were shooting pains 
through my forehead. At the end of twen- 
ty minutes’ practice I felt deafened as 
though I had been listening to a blast near 
my ears, or to very harsh, discordant 
sounds. The difference, it was explained, 
was because piano tones are high and sharp 
and right at me, while the victrola tones 
were soft and not so near. There was no 
expression in my piano playing. I was 
playing in about the same tone as always— 
a tone neither soft nor loud, but monoto- 
nous. 

A little more than three weeks later three 
new selections were played for me. They 
were Handel’s Largo and The Lost Chord 
sung by Enrico Caruso, and a selection 
from Samson and Delilah. The latter was 
most satisfying. In the Caruso songs I had 
dificulty in hearing the voice above the 
heavy organ accompaniment. There was 
some pain in my ears from the Caruso 
songs, but pain only during his singing. 
No pain followed my hour’s lesson in tone. 
I was hearing fuller and richer tones. 


Beginning to Recognize Beauty 


A few days afterwards the analyst tried 
an experiment with the two Caruso selec- 
tions, the Largo and The Lost Chord. The 
latter song I had heard only once. My in- 
strument was turned very low and the song 
played softly. In the Largo I heard much 
of Caruso’s high tenor voice above the 
heavy organ accompaniment—well enough 
to realize its beauty for the first time. Be- 
fore, if I heard his voice at all, it had 
sounded somewhat like shouting, or a pow- 
erful off-key soprano, very painful and dis- 
cordant. Now I knew that it was because 
his voice was so high I could not enjoy it. 
_I had now had lessons in tone for over 
three weeks, and for the first time I felt 
hopeful. It seemed to me that while wear- 
ing the instrument I was conscious of the 
auditory nerve receiving some support. 

At home I practiced on the piano for 
thirty-minute periods. My playing was still 
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without expression, but more accurate. In- 
stead of failing to sound many keys as I 
had been doing for the last five years, I 
sounded them all. At the end of a prac- 
tice period my ears pained me, but the 
pain was not so severe. 

When an audiometric test was made, it 
showed a hearing loss ten percent less in 
my right ear. 

Two weeks later two new compositions 
were played on the victrola. The tone was 
rich and full, and I was conscious of hear- 
ing more of the music than ever before. 

Soon my hearing seemed much better. 
One day the analyst and I had a very satis- 
factory conversation while both of us 
leaned back in our chairs across a card 
table. This was the greatest distance at 
which I had been able to hear conversation 
with satisfaction and no strain. It hap- 
pened unconsciously on my part. 

I had now worn the instrument three 
months. My voice was clearer and stronger, 
but still too low. Suddenly my instrument 
sounded very sharp and was often painful 
to me. When I mentioned this to the ana- 
lyst she remarked that this was good news, 
and showed that I was ready for an instru- 
ment adjusted to a softer tone. The plan 
had been that after so long a time I was to 
receive another especially adjusted instru- 
ment, still soft and low, but not quite so 
much so as the first. Then I was to use a 
stronger instrument until I could bear the 
increased volume over the entire tonal 
range. When two electronic engineers made 
a test on the audiometer, one could scarce- 
ly believe the charts. Both said the improve- 
ment for the time, less than four months, 
was remarkable. 

Though I can never have the equivalent 
of normal hearing I am most grateful for 
my great improvement. When I am using 
my instrument the conductive deafness is 
temporarily overcome, and I try to bear in 
mind that nerve cases are temperamental. 
Some days I hear better than on others, due 
to my own physical or nervous condition, 
or perhaps to the weather. With my lip- 
reading I am able at times to supplement 
my deficient auditory nerve reaction when 


(Continued on page 578) 
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Others, Too 


By Grace E. Barstow MurpHy 


to be drama. 

It is Monday. My husband and I 
drove to the 7:26, which is the train that 
most of the weekending husbands take. We 
parked next to a young woman whom I 
had often seen at the Beach Club, and 
whom I thought to be rather garrulous and 
not too interesting. She seemed to take 
good care of her children but beyond that 
I knew nothing about her. I had always 
been surprised that she treated me, an old- 
er woman, as a friend. I responded with 
courtesy rather than with enthusiasm. 

As we had in parking blocked another 
car, I did not walk to the coach as usual 
with my husband, returning instead from 
the platform to move our car. When I 
reached it, the young woman’s husband 
was just getting out of their automobile to 
board the train then due to leave. Their 
two faces arrested me at once. I had not 
matched him up with her before, even 
though he spoke pleasantly to me, seeming 
to know me better than I him. 

He was the tall, attractive, American 
business-man type of the sort that has not 
a grain of sensitiveness in his face. His 
farewell to her, though in apparent good 
order, seemed to be a brush-off. She, lean- 
ing out of the car, smiling, dressed in a 
pretty new-fashioned dress too young to go 
with the recently-come lines in her face, 
had a world of hunger in her eyes. It 
made me wonder if her garrulity was just 
a screen. 

As I slipped behind the wheel, I called 
across to her: 

“How long have you been married?” 

“Fifteen years.” 

“And I, going on thirty-seven.” 


"Tee morning I saw what appeared 


She 


looked surprised at that, so I added: “We 
married as he left college. It has its ups 
and downs, hasn’t it?” 

She nodded and said: “I don’t see you 
very often. You are away so much, and 


always doing so many interesting things.” 

“I resigned from the Club. I have all 
our Harbor and much of the Sound to 
swim in.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“But I’m coming over today with Sue.” 

“T’'ll look you up.” 

“Do, please,” said I, with the new 
warmth I felt. 

If my surmise is true, hers is merely a 
woman’s common experience. Most of us 
need the two sides of life as men do: the 
home-side and self-completion away from 
home. When children are small, the days 
don’t give time for the second need. We 
not only miss it ourselves, but the hus- 
bands miss the effect of it on companion- 
ship. When the children are grown, it is 
too often late to begin, with earlier train- 
ing rusty, or exasperation at the lack of 
training we know our abilities warranted. 
Those who win completion in their men, 
are satisfied, but many men in their own 
busy, broad lives, full of vigor and delight, 
cannot tie themselves down only to quiet- 
ness at home. So the woman is turned in 
on herself, in somewhat the same loneli- 
ness that deafness causes. 

The story applies to us deafened folk in 
that it shows how common unfulfilment is, 
not at all a state confined to us who can- 
not hear. The young woman, and millions 
like her, must find herself inside herself 
before she is her own master. And so must 
we. It is only when that job is accom- 
plished that personal authority is found. I 
believe we have a special opportunity. To 
win life is first to lose it: an axiom through 
the ages. No one, hearing or not hearing, 
can win till he or she stops kicking against 
the pricks. The prisoner who plans and 
executes escape, does not spend his time 
banging at the bars. He sits down to sum 
up his situation. When finally he breathes 
free air, following hard thinking and hard 


(Continued on page 584) 
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The Deaf in the News 


By ARTHUR B. Simon 


RAL education has made it easier 
() for the deaf to enter many occupa- 

tional fields. Herein is presented a 
list of deaf young people who have entered 
highly competitive fields, especially that of 
science, which demands complex and tech- 
nical knowledge. 

* * * 

Since the publication of her article in 
the Votta Review of April 1944, Mrs. 
Louis Blanchard (Doris WiLson) has re- 
ceived a B.A. degree from the College of 
Wooster in Ohio, standing 41st in a class 
of 200. Postgraduate work in biochemis- 
try at Columbia University followed, and 
after two years with a New York pharma- 
ceutical firm as an analytical chemist, she 
transferred to a chemical engineering com- 
pany in New Jersey. 

A fellowship at Rutgers University was 
set up for Mrs. Blanchard by her employer 
in a co-operative project with the Univer- 
sity involving a chemical problem. 

Back at her company’s laboratory, she 
developed a process leading to a patent, 
and now is engaged in research in connec- 
tion with the development of better prod- 


ucts and processes in petroleum refining. 
_ A graduate of Central Institute for the 
Deaf, Mrs. Blanchard attended the Univer- 
sity of Chicago High School and the Rye 
Country Day School in New York before 
matriculating at college. 

* * 

RicuHarp C. ZELLERBACH belongs to the 
small but growing group of private plane 
owners in the United States, and perhaps 
is the only totally deaf one. He is a fully 
qualified airplane pilot, and has a license 
to operate his plane anywhere in America. 
When his wife completes her training as a 
radio operator, she will be able to assist 
him to land at any radio-controlled airport. 

Zellerbach obtained his elementary edu- 
cation at a private school for both deaf 
and hearing children. After graduating 
from Stanford University with a B.S. in 
chemistry, he studied for some time at the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry in Appleton, 
Wisconsin. 

He then entered the employ of the largest 
paper manufacturing concern on the West 
Coast, and began a program to prepare 
himself for a position of responsibility. At 
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the agricultural experiment station. This 
was an-unusual request, as such work nor- 
mally requires a Master’s degree. 

He has collaborated on three papers, dis- 
cussing experiments on the carbohydrate- 
nitrogen cycle in citrus. At present he as- 

‘ sists in the supervision of graduate stu- 
dents who come from India, Egypt, Pales- 
tine and many other countries which are 
interested in citrus horticulture. 

Mr. Mueller had his oral training in a 
deaf class established in a school for 
hearing students in San Diego, and upon 


RICHARD ZELLERBACH 


the present time, he is stationed at one of 
the firm’s plants in Camas, Washington, 
where, in addition to fulfilling the duties of 
his job, he is studying manufacturing. 

* * 


On his graduation from the University 
of California at Los Angeles, Rotanp T. 
MUELLER was asked by his professors to 
stay and assist them as a laboratory tech- 
nician in the division of Horticulture at 


Jean Hanan 


ARTHUR SIMON 
his completion of his studies at San Diego 
High School, he went to San Diego State 
College before transferring to U.C.L.A. 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: ARTHUR SIMON’S own ex- 
cellent record has been mentioned repeat- 
edly in the VoLta REVIEW, to whose pages 
he has been a frequent contributor. An 
earlier installment of “The Deaf in the 
News” appeared in January of this year, 
and in that same issue he had a story about 
the deaf artist, Jean Hanau (“Call Him 
John, Please”). We are taking this oppor- 
— tunity to publish Mr. Hanau’s portrait of 
ROLAND MUELLER Mr. Simon. 
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Sunshine Cottage 


By Mary K. Van Wyk 


children with defective hearing was 

started in San Antonio, Texas. Sun- 
shine Cottage was organized through the 
efforts of Mrs. John H. White, who felt that 
her three year old daughter was too young 
to be sent away from home but who at 
the same time realized the need for early 
training. She was made aware of this need 
following a six weeks’ summer course at 
the John Tracy Clinic. 

The school was formally opened on June 
16, 1947, with six pupils enrolled for a six 
weeks’ summer session. That fall the first 
regular session began with eight children. 
By the fall of 1948, the waiting list had 
grown sufficiently to warrant expanding 
our facilities to accommodate sixteen chil- 
dren. During the last school year, our 
waiting list grew so rapidly that it is no 
longer possible for us to take care of all 
the children who come to us for help. When 
Sunshine Cottage begins its third year of 
operation in September 1949, we will have 
twenty-four regular students, two special 
students, and three trained teachers of the 
deaf. 

Our school is unique in that it is a pri- 
vate school but is completely free to any 
child with impaired hearing who qualifies. 
No child is admitted unless an otologist has 
diagnosed him as deaf or hard of hearing. 
Mentally deficient children are not admit- 
ted and all new pupils are accepted on pro- 
bation for six weeks. At the time of en- 
rollment the child must be between the 
ages of two and seven years. He may re- 
main with us after he has passed his sev- 
enth birthday but he cannot enter for be- 
ginning work after that time. In the fu- 
ture, we plan to lower the age to five, and 
if possible to four when our school has 
become more widely known and we are 
able to find the children at an earlier age. 
We have no residence requirements and we 
have several out-of-state children. This 


Toast years ago, a new pre-school for 


year a first grade is being added and in 
time, we hope to add the other grades. No 
teacher is given more than eight children 
and, in addition, she may call on volunteers 
and parents to assist her. The majority of 
our volunteers are supplied by the Junior 
League of San Antonio; the remainder are 
interested persons who wish to make a 
contribution to the school. 

Mothers are required to attend school 
one day a week with their children. They 
are taught to assist with auricular training 
and speech reading. It is therefore possi- 
ble for a mother to carry on this part of 
the work at home with her own child. Par- 
ent participation is an important factor in 
the progress of the children. A parent who 
does not lend his wholehearted cooperation 
to the program knows his child will not be 
able to keep up with the rest of his class. 
Our standards are high and every child 
and his parents must maintain these stand- 
ards. 

Auricular training is one of the most im- 
portant phases of our program. Fourteen 
of the sixteen children enrolled this year 
are fitted with their own hearing aids. The 
results have justified their purchase many 
times over. Only one child has failed to 
show any positive response after a period 
of six months. This child has a very se- 
vere loss, and her fitting is an experiment 
being carried on at the request of her par- 
ents. Every child, including those not wear- 
ing hearing aids, has a daily, individual 
auricular training period. Using standard 
sound effect records, he is taught to rec- 
ognize familiar sounds such as a baby cry- 
ing, a fire engine, boat whistles, and cats 
mewing. In addition, children learn rhythm 
records and nursery rhymes. Part of the 
daily lesson also includes building up a 
hearing vocabulary. The children wear 
their hearing aids all day, every day. They 
remove them only for very rough play. 
There is no doubt in my mind that, in ad- 
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MISS VAN WYK (at right), HER ASSISTANT, AND THE SUNSHINE COTTAGE CHILDREN. NOTE 
THE LARGE NUMBER OF HEARING AIDS. 


dition to accelerating their educational 
progress, these hearing aids give the chil- 
dren a greater feeling of security. For sev- 
eral nights, one of our five-year-olds in- 
sisted on wearing his hearing aid to bed at 
night. When he fell asleep, his mother 
would remove the instrument. One morn- 
ing she found him once again sleeping 
with his hearing aid. Evidently he had 
awakened sometime during the night and 
realized his hearing aid was gone, so he 
had gotten it from his bureau and put it 
on again. Our children accept their hear- 
ing aids as standard equipment, and it does 
not occur to them to remove their aids 
anymore than to remove some of their 
clothing. Breakage has been slight. The 
few days when the children have been 
without their instruments have convinced 
both the parents and teachers that they are 
much easier to live with when they have 
their hearing aids—not only because their 
understanding is better but also because 
their dispositions are so much more pleas- 
ant! I also give the hearing aids credit for 
the rapid progress our children have made 
in speechreading, for the marked improve- 
ment in voice quality, and for the rapid 
development of a natural language pattern. 

Sunshine Cottage is governed by a Com- 
munity Board made up of doctors, educa- 
tors, the clergy, and philanthropic citizens. 


It is the responsibility of this Board to 
raise the funds needed for the operation of 
the school. They determine our policies 
and they must pass on all important deci- 
sions of the school. To date we have had 
no difficulty in securing contributions from 
the community. In addition to supplying 
volunteers, the Junior League of San An- 
tonio makes a generous donation. The 
Public Library has loaned us our building 
and even pays the electricity and water 
bills. Next year, because of our expanded 
program, it is loaning us an additional 
classroom. The merchants in town have 
also done their part, by making donations 
of goods and cash. Many have granted 
special discounts, and still others have put 
on benefit performances and given us the 
proceeds. 

The city school department has also been 
most eager to cooperate. This June, two 
of our pupils “graduated” from Sunshine 
Cottage and, in the Fall, will enter hearing 
schools. One boy, age 7, will enter the 
high first in the public school nearest his 
home. The girl, age 5, and still too young 
to be accepted in first grade, will attend a 
private kindergarten for one year. The 
Board of Education has agreed to accept 
any child referred by the School. They 
have also agreed to follow out any recom- 

(Continued on page 584) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


unidentified old gentleman meet at 

the launderette, and, while doing 
their respective family washes, exchange 
ideas. 

“Got a hobby?” asks the old gentleman. 

“I like to play with tools,” replies Skee- 
six. “I make things out of wood. What 
do you do?” 

“T collect clocks,” admits the old gentle- 
man. “Grandfathers’, cuckoos, ships’, Eli 
Terry’s. I’ve got fifty of °em. Wife makes 
a fuss over the racket they make. Clear out 
myself when they start strikin’.” 

“I go for old maps a little,’ offers 
Skeesix. 

Soon after that, the laundry is done, and 
they separate, promising to get together 
again next week. : 

Hobbies make an easy topic of conversa- 
tion anywhere, either face to face conver- 
sation, or discussion by mail. Especially by 
mail. Hobbyists of Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, 
write to hobbyists of Caro, Michigan, not 
only to exchange ideas, but to exchange 
stamps, buttons, match covers, shoulder in- 
signia, coins, even—yes, I saw it in print 
myself — wooden nickels. I didn’t know 
there were any, except as a figure of speech, 
but Carroll Swearenger of Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin, writes that he would like to 
“buy or trade for my personal collection 
of wooden nickels.” 


A Blue Book for Hobbyists 


All this news about hobbies is recorded 
compactly and quite fascinatingly in a lit- 
tle book that has recently come to my desk 
through the kindness of Laura Stovel. It is 
a “Directory of Hobbies,” compiled by 
Charles B. Amrich, and printed by the Am- 
rich Press, 650 Arctic Street, Bridgeport, 
Conn. It costs $1.00, and if you are a 
collector or fancier of anything, from 
match covers to meteorites, from miniature 
railroads to homing pigeons, you will find 
the book of interest. There is no waste 
space in it, no persuasive talk about the 


G sient of Gasoline Alley, and an 


advantages of having a hobby. It gets 
right down to business, takes hobbies for 
granted, and lists dealers, hobby clubs, gov- 
ernment philatelic agencies, hobby books, 
pamphlets and magazines; and winds up 
with classified advertisements of persons 
who wish to buy, sell or exchange collec- 
tors’ items. 

Once you dip into the little book you are 
lost, for probably, like myself, you had no 
idea there were so many things people not 
only collected but described and discussed 
and exchanged with and for other collec- 
tors around the world. Barter is rampant all 
through the pages. A gentleman in Jamaica, 
N. Y., will exchange swords, daggers, ivory 
and wood carvings “for the equivalent in 
American food.” A gentleman in Shander- 
borg, Denmark, wants to swap a Danish 
doll in native costume, “worth $5,” for a 
pair of nylon stockings, size unspecified. 
Lovers of match box covers in England and 
Germany invite correspondence with match 
collectors throughout the world. Kenjiro 
Okawara, of Kanagama, Japan, “will swap 
anything. Let me know your wants.” 

Many of the collectors are disabled vet- 
erans or other handicapped persons who 
turn to hobbies as a life saver. Others are 
busy people who take up hobbies as a re- 
lease from exacting jobs, as President 
Roosevelt turned te stamps and ship mod- 
els. I find one of our own colleagues listed 
in the little book—Emilie Sarter, of Clif- 
ton, N. J., who has written letters to this 
column. She collects miniatures, “also sin- 
cere pen pals.” There are probably many 
fascinating life stories concealed behind the 
brief paragraphs of this catalog, which, by 
the way, is admirably printed and made up. 


A Collector of Books and Papers 


I have never been a collector of any- 
thing, except, perhaps, books and papers. 
A lifetime of paper work of one kind and 
another has brought a steady accumula- 
tion of filed and unfiled letters, clippings, 
scrapbooks, albums and pasteboard brief 
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cases stuffed with miscellany. I am mistress 
of four desks, two at home and two in my 
office, and all of them are packed to the 
gunwales with papers waiting to be sorted 
out and filed, or discarded. This in spite 
of the fact that the most important item of 
furniture in any room that I inhabit for 
more than five minutes is a wastebasket. 
The hostess who provides me with the most 
beautiful guest room in the world will have 
no gratitude from me if she forgets a waste- 
basket, preferably two, one in the bedroom 
and one in the bathroom. But no matter 
how many papers I throw away, there are 
always more, and they are always interest- 
ing papers, too. 

As for books, I don’t collect them; they 
collect me. They gravitate to me with no 
effort whatever on my part, and multiply 
like the brooms in Fantasia. | have tried 
for years to get a divorce from the Book 
of the Month Club, but every time I start 
proceedings a wonderful bonus book is of- 
fered that I simply must have, and I am 
still a member. 

And that isn’t the half of it. Only the 
other day, I went out for a brief walk dur- 
ing my lunch hour, and came back with 
Cassell’s German Dictionary, a three vol- 
ume set of Shaw’s plays, and a book by 
Dorothy Baruch called “New Ways in Dis- 
cipline” (written to prove, among other 
things, that spanking isn’t one of the ways). 
I really needed all these books, but I cer- 
tainly had not intended to buy them dur- 
ing that lunch hour, and when I got them 
home I had absolutely no place to put them. 
All my book cases bulge indecently, and 
they will soon be sticking out of my small 
apartment the way Alice stuck out of the 
White Rabbit’s house. 


Johnny Belinda in German 


While we are on the subject of hobby- 
ists and collectors, here is a letter from a 
Swiss friend who writes engagingly of his 
“hoppies” and who—a remarkable achieve- 
ment for a deaf man—enjoys learning lan- 
guages and travelling in foreign lands. 
Dear Mistress Molly Mather: 

In your last letter you pressed out that 
you like to hear news or topics. My hoppies 
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are the same. Now I will take journeys to 
foreign countries. The international trains 
traffic is now normal, so could I spend my 
holidays in Summer 1948 in Belgium for 
four weeks. The Belgian peoples were very 
nice to me. I intend to go to Belgium 
again, and to Vienna or London. 

I have a little collection of deaf papers. 
These ones came from America, Africa, 
Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, England, 
France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Sweden 
and Switzerland. Through studies of for- 
eign languages I have caught new corre: 
spondents everywhere. Our deaf in Zurich 
aften receive visits of comrades from Eu- 
ropean countries, especially Austria. 

Perhaps you know the story and about 
the film of “Johnny Belinda.” This mov- 
ing picture is in Zurich. I self saw it with 
great enthusiasm. I am astonished at the 
hearing actress playing as a deaf girl. The 
deafs have good talents for pantomime. 

Yet a fault: Why shows the film that the 
deaf girl could not speak, but only deport? 
An illusion for the hearing peoples. Do 
they not know that the deaf can speak, too? 
The deaf theatre group in Zurich will give 
a play in July, 1949. It is titled, “The Deaf 
and the Hearing.” I am one of the players. 
The play shows how the deaf and the nor- 
mal man can understand each other. What 
do you think about it? 

Rosert Fret, ZURICH, SWITZERLAND. 


What do I think about it? I think I 
should like to know more about the deaf 
theatre group in Zurich, and I should like 
to read that play. Mr. Frei incloses an ad- 
vertisement in German of Johnny Belinda 
— “Der Welt Bedeutendster Film” (the 
world renowned film), with the caption un- 
der Jane Wyman’s picture: Der Schweiz. 
Filmbund Filmauschuss Zurich empfiehlt 
diesen, von tiefmenschlicher und kunstler- 
isch horverragender Darstellungskraft ge- 
tragenen Film als Symbol fur das Recht 
auf Bildung jedes Menschen (The Swiss 
Cinema Association, “Best Films of Zur- 
ich,” recommends this deeply human and 
artistically distinguished picture as a sym- 
bol of the right of every man to an edu- 
cation. ) 
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From a Hearing Friend of the Deaf 


In one of Arthur Simon’s letters pub- 
lished recently in this column (August and 
September, 1949) was the statement that 
it would be interesting to hear from nor- 
mally hearing readers of the Votta 
viEW as to how they regard the deaf and 
the hard of hearing, both as conversation- 
alists and as friends. A lady in New York, 
new to this column, answers the challenge: 


Dear Molly Mather: 

And now a letter from a hearing friend 
of the deaf—but let me start at the begin- 
ning. 

I find it almost impossible to believe that, 
a little over a year ago, I had never per- 
sonally known a deaf person. Today, en- 
joying the acquaintance and friendship of 
a number of charming and delightful deaf 
oralists, | urge the hearing and the non- 
hearing to try harder to know one another. 
In my opinion, the deaf contribute more 
than the hearing to such mixed friendships. 

I shall never forget my first full-length 
conversation with a deaf person. I knew 
little about deafness, and I had never heard 
of oralism. I must confess that I experi- 
enced great concern lest I fail to do my 
part. But lo and behold, our first chat last- 
ed an hour and a half, with the deaf man 
proving himself an engaging conversation- 
alist and doing most of the talking! And it 
was no trivial talk. It was important talk, 
showing awareness of what goes on in to- 
day’s complicated world. I think that, dur- 
ing that first conversation, I was able to 
understand about 80% of what the young 
deaf man said to me. Later, having gained 
confidence from my first experience, I un- 
derstood all but about 5%, and I believe I 
lost out on that 5% merely because I let 
my thoughts wander as to the marvel of a 
deaf man speaking and reading lips. He 
never misunderstood me; he always came 
back with the right answer. I marvelled, 
too, at the way he was able to regulate his 
voice, so that it was neither too loud nor 
too soft. 

When a New York club of deaf oralists 
put on a drive for associate members 


(friends and relatives of the deaf) I jumped 
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at the opportunity to learn more about the 
non-hearing and to make more friends 
among them. This has proven so reward- 
ing an experience that I would strongly 
urge all clubs of the deaf and the hard of 
hearing to go after hearing associate mem- 
bers and invite them to participate in the 
club’s social functions. 

I found it inspiring to be in the company 
of scores of deaf young people, and older 
ones, too, who had conquered their handi- 
cap to such a point that I almost forgot 
they could not hear. We talked, we were 
gay, we enjoyed the evening’s program— 
and we all understood one another the 
greater part of the time. I noted varying 
degrees of facility in speech and lipread- 
ing, and came to the conclusion that, with 
a little practice, any interested hearing per- 
son could understand all of them and be 
understood by them. 

For speech and lipreading, I have the 
zeal of a crusader. I have one deaf friend 
who is so full of the joy of living, so active 
both mentally and physically, so much in 
demand socially, that not many of the hear- 
ing could keep up with him. Furthermore, 
he is engaged in important work, which 
requires a high degree of intelligence, edu- 
cation, initiative and concentration. Dur- 
ing my years in the business world, I have 
seen scores of letters of recommendation, 
but I have never seen one to equal the let- 
ter this young deaf man received from his 
employer after he had completed his share 
of a@ piece of reference and research work. 

As a hearing friend of the deaf, I say 
this to the deaf: Please take the i.titiative 
in making friends with us, and please be 
patient with us. Remember, the majority 
of us know little about deafness and the 
deaf. You may find it unbelievable, but it 
is true that the hearing world in general 
knows shamefully little on the subject. Edu- 
cate us! Educate us! Educate us! And 
speak freely and objectively about deaf- 
ness, putting us at our ease. If we don’t 
understand you completely at first, please 
tell us that with a little practice we shall 
be able to understand you. That will give 
us confidence. 

(Continued on page 580) 
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Hearing is Believing 


By Myrte E. Dickinson 


FIRST noticed the woman when I stood 
| upright from searching through the 
books under the table. 

At that time I was in charge of the Book 
Department which I had created for the 
Good Will Industries of Minneapolis. 

As my head cleared, again I glanced at 
the woman. It startled me to find that she 
was watching my every move. As her dark 
piercing eyes followed me, a chill crept up 
my spine. 

I stepped to the cash register and whis- 
pered to my assistant, “Don’t look now, but 
that woman. . . . Doesn’t she know it’s clos- 
ing time?” 

But she stayed on. Perhaps she was wait- 
ing for me. What if she were unbalanced? 
I didn’t want to be alone with her. 

When the closing bell rang I tried calm- 
ly to leave the building with the other em- 
ployees. 

“Why, you’re wonderful,” the woman 
came toward me and grasped my arm 
breathlessly. “You act perfectly natural 
and—normal!” 

Oh, good heavens, I thought, maybe I’m 
the one who’s unbalanced! 

“I’ve been watching you for an hour,” 
she went on quickly, “and you act just like 
anyone else. You're efficient, alert and 
alive. And you don’t care!” 

Before I could speak, she pressed my 
_ hand until it ached. “You’ve given me hope 
and strength to do it.” Her face lighted up. 
“I have found what I need, and just in 
time, too. You’re wearing an ear aid as 
though it were a perfectly natural thing to 
do.” 

Relieved, I sank into the nearest chair, 
and she slipped into the one beside it, as 
she poured out her heart to me. 

“Forgive me for keeping you.” She drew 
herself upright. “But I want to tell you 
about it. While studying to be a nurse, I 
became desperately ill. For a time my hear- 
ing was entirely gone. When I knew that 


only a part of it would ever return, I tried 
to commit suicide. Lately I have been 
planning to try again. 

“You see, I could not bear to bring my- 
self to wearing a hearing aid. But you 
have shown me that one can do it and live 
normally.” She talked on and on. “May- 
be, I can even do nursing again. The doc- 
tors will help me. I will tell them that you 
have done what they tried to do. Oh, thank 
you, my dear!” She clasped both hands 
over mine. “I have courage to live now.” 

Her smiling face was shining as she hur- 
ried out. But I sat there, too exhausted and 
too exalted to move. 

I had saved a life! 

Fifteen years ago I would not have be- 
lieved that wearing a hearing aid would 
enable me to live a full life again, nor that 
it would present an opportunity for me to 
save a human life. Today I know and am 
eager to tell others. 

When I was seven an attack of measles 
left me with a hearing loss which was not 
recognized, least of all by myself, until 
some time later. Thank God, that could 
not happen today, in this age of periodical 
hearing tests in our public schools. I never 
had the endurance my chums had. It was 
years before I knew that the nerve tension 
of straining to hear was what tired me and 
also what caused my mistakes in the class- 
room. 

Only a hard of hearing person can un- 
derstand how tiny seeds of doubt and fear 
sown during those early years could yield 
an inferiority complex from which I strug- 
gled for years to free myself. 

As time went on and my hearing loss 
became steadily greater, examination days 
in school were a nightmare. There were al- 
ways questions which I could not answer 
because I had not heard other pupils’ reci- 
tations. Especially was this true in the 
University, when my deafness had become 
quite pronounced. But running true to 
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form in those thus afflicted, my feeling of 
shame at some lack in myself prevented 
me from telling the professors that I got 
practically nothing except what I myself 
read. 

Years later, when I was the mother of 
two daughters, I met a favorite instructor 
again. Confidentially, I told him of this 
continual strain during college days, and 
he expressed deep regret that he had not 
known and been able to make it easier for 
me. 

About this time, some one “with malice 
aforethought,” shouted at me one day, “It’s 
a bore to have to repeat everything to 
you.” Deeply humiliated and hurt, I asked 
myself if my deafness might be making the 
lives of my loved ones unhappy. Deciding 
it must be so, I determined to do some- 
thing about it, but what? A doctor friend 
of mine at the Mayo Clinic persuaded me 
to try an old ear aid of his mother’s. In- 
adequate as it was, it proved to me that I 
need never again be embarrassed by not 
hearing nor be an annoyance to those dear 
to me. 

After that I tried anything and every- 
thing to help me hear better. Some of the 
devices were nearly as crude as the one 
used by Queen Alexandra at the Coro- 
nation ceremony in 1902. This acousticon, 
the first hearing aid to magnify sound elec- 
trically, received a Coronation medal. I 
used many succeeding models of this in- 
strument and accepted their challenge to 
hear again. 

Oh, the embarrassment I caused my 
daughters in church when I happened to 
get my ear-piece too near the microphone 
so that a whistling duet rent the solemn 
air of the sanctuary! 

But hearing aids improved and I joined 
the Society for the Hard of Hearing in 
Minneapolis. This was truly a life-saving 
station to a large group of men and wom- 
en of all ages who like myself were suffer- 
ing from the lack of social contacts. To- 
gether we studied lipreading, a god-send 
and a must for the hard of hearing and the 
deaf. We took part in plays and enjoyed 
programs by using the group hearing sets. 
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We played games and danced. And we 
joyfully swarmed to the first theatres in 
Minneapolis where hearing aids were in- 
stalled, for with the coming of the talkies, 
moving pictures had become an exhaust- 
ing ordeal. 

This contact was absolute proof that I 
could live normally again. It was wonder- 
ful! 

The reading of a fine article on “The 
Psychology of Deafness,” in the Club 
Reading Room, helped me at last to under- 
stand myself. Deaf persons are always un- 
der a nerve strain, due to the lack of sound 
warnings, and must watch constantly to 
avoid accidents. We also feel the lack of 
the diversion offered by the hearing of 
sounds. It is strange but many of us suffer 
esthetically for the beautiful sounds of mu- 
sic and of nature. Too, if we are sensi- 
tive, we easily become depressed, unless we 
have attained a very mature viewpoint with 
emotional stability. 

All this I learned, and also that the need 
of centering our interests outside of our- 
selves is of paramount importance. This 
helps us to overcome the characteristic 
feeling of shame and self-pity due to a con- 
sciousness of lack within ourselves. Really, 
our state of mind can be only vaguely 
imagined by a hearing person. 

One trick to minimize the effects of deaf- 
ness is to call upon the “saving sense of 
humor” as I do when I so often say, non- 
chalantly, “I’m all wired up like a Christ- 
mas tree.” 

I have received much inspiration from 
stories of the victoriously rehabilitated 
handicapped. Best of all, I was able to 
turn my own handicap into a challenge and 
develop it into an asset during my twelve 
years of Social Service work. Great was 
my joy in the renewed self-confidence and 
the self-sufficiency which I found in that 
life of service. 

Although I became a graduate instruc- 
tor of lipreading, I did not accept a teach- 
ing position, but through the Handicapped 
Placement Service of Minneapolis was rec- 


ommended to the Minneapolis Goodwill In- 
(Continued on page 586) 
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OST of the parents in the “Round 
M abouts” have small children, and 

their discussions are likely to deal 
with preschool or primary work. The chil- 
dren of this group, however, are adoles- 
cents, and their parents are concerned with 
scholastic comparisons between deaf and 
hearing students, and the speech and va- 
ried social interests of teen-agers. 


Training for a Trade 


Charles is now fourteen and a half years 
of age. He has a hearing loss of seventy- 
five percent in one ear and fifty percent in 
the other. He uses a hearing aid for class- 
room work. 

From my observation of residential 
schools, it appears that the trades are 
stressed rather than academic work. Of 
course in the primary grades, the children 
learn to lipread, read, write, and do simple 
arithmetic. They continue these subjects 
in the intermediate grades, adding a knowl- 
edge of history, geography, etc. In the last 
four years of school, the emphasis is on the 
trade which the pupil is best fitted for. At 
Charles’s school, the pupils try out each 
trade for five months. For example, during 
this past term, Charles worked first in the 
upholstery shop. The second semester, he 
worked in the cabinet-making shop, made 
good marks, and liked it better. Since he 
has experienced only two, it is too early 
yet to tell which of the trades he is best 
suited for. When all have been tried out, 
the pupils are given aptitude tests to deter- 
mine which one suits them best, and then 
intensive training in that subject. 

Since his promotion to the big boys’ 
dormitory and dining hall, Charles’s aca- 
demic work has taken a decided turn for 
the better. I particularly want to stress 
that since I stopped appearing so interested 
and inquiring about his work, that has also 
helped. I used to visit school and “sit in” 
on the different classes, but I have simply 
stopped. I told him that he was a big boy 
and must take the responsibility for good 
work. It certainly has done the trick. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Charles works well with his hands and has 
continued to show steady progress and im- 
provement. But he still doesn’t like aca- 
demic work and never will, although his 
grades were average. I do want to say that 
you can’t judge a deaf child’s progress by 
that of a hearing child. There is simply no 
basis for comparison, as they never quite 
catch up to hearing children in school. 
Now and then you read about a deaf stu- 
dent who has made progress far in advance 
of a hearing student, but that is not the 
average. There are no grades in the accept- 
ed sense of the public school system. 

I suggest writing letters as often as pos- 
sible to children who are residential pupils. 
I write to Charles at least five times a week, 
or every day if there is something to say 
to him. One day you will have the great 
thrill of receiving a letter something like 


this: “Dear Mother, I saw the sun. I have 


some candy. I love you.” This is a copy 
of the first letter my deaf son wrote to me. 
Don’t excuse yourself with, “I don’t know 
what to write.” The least you can write is: 
“Dear Son, I saw the sun, too. I like candy. 
I love you very much, Mother.” Make 
an album of the family pictures, pets, and 
home. Under each picture, in manuscript 
writing, jot down the name of the person, 
pet, or place. I am no artist, but I have 
drawn many pictures of the things that I 
talk about. One time, my husband moved 
a small building on a truck. It was a funny 
sight because the building almost hid the 
truck completely. When I wrote to Charles, 
I drew a picture of this to help him under- 
stand better. 

I want to mention the speech of the older 
deaf children. I do have some difficulty in 
understanding the profoundly deaf stu- 
dents whom I met at school. Those with 
some hearing have understandable speech. 
When I placed Charles in school, I glibly 
told the principal that I understood that 
Charles would have normal speech by the 
time he was twelve. She then explained to 
me that he would probably never have nor- 
mal speech because his hearing loss was 
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too great, but that he could be taught to 
use his voice so that his speech would be 
understandable. The more hearing a child 
has, the more nearly perfect his speech can 
be, if he is not shy. Don’t expect too much 
at first, especially if there are behavior 
problems. There are times when one gets 
discouraged, but there are times too, when 
you are proud because your child has over- 
come, in part, a great handicap. 

Mrs. M. C. 

New Jersey 


Pat Likes Academic Subjects 


Pat is fourteen years old. He was born 
deaf and has no usable hearing. His two 
younger brothers have normal hearing. 

I think that vocational training is a fine 
thing for some children. But for Pat, no! 
He doesn’t like to work in any way with his 
hands, but he does like figures. We hope 
that by sending him to a school which 
stresses language and speech, rather than 
the trades, he will be able to choose work 
along the line of his natural bent when he 
graduates. Mr. Lang Russell, who is with 
the United States Vocational Rehabilitation 
Department in San Francisco, once told me 
that there are more than two hundred dif- 
ferent types of jobs available in Civil Serv- 
ice for which deafness is no handicap. 

It is true that only the outstanding deaf 
students progress beyond the hearing stu- 
dents, yet, the fact that some do, is most 
encouraging. I know of a deaf boy who 
graduated from Stanford University at 
twenty-one, and also of a deaf girl who 
graduated from Mills College at twenty- 
one. The girl’s speech you can judge for 
yourself by the following conversation be- 
tween my little Charles and an eight year 
old friend, as they watched her entering 
the house: “See that girl there? She’s 
deaf,” said Charles. The small boy an- 
swered scornfully, “Go on, she’s not deaf. 
I heard her talk.” 

Mrs. W. D. P. 


California 


A Student in Public High School 


David, who is now fifteen years old, was 


born deaf. He has an older brother and a 
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younger sister, both of whom have normal 
hearing. 

When David graduated from the eighth 
grade of a small school for hearing chil- 
dren in June, 1948, we decided to send him 
to the Great Neck High School where there 
are 1700 students. He was given batteries 
of tests, and the school psychiatrist inter- 
viewed him. The Junior High School guid- 
ance man was most discouraging, and sure 
that David could not do it. But I have 
learned to battle the negative attitude, with 
which it is so easy for people to confuse 
and defeat one. Please remember that! It 
is much easier for them to say “no” than 
to try something hard and new. The girl 
who tested David said, “We hope for only 
two things this first year—for David to 
pass his course so he will not feel frustrat- 
ed, and for him to feel at home and com- 
fortable in the school.” We asked to choose 
his teachers, and they helped to plan his 
courses. We have had only one un-under- 
standing teacher. More important than his 
work, which has been satisfactory to us, is 
David’s wonderful acclimatization in school 
and in the neighborhood. Our older boy, 
who is a senior in high school, said that 
within a month, David knew all of the 
teachers and many of the pupils. He has 
joined a fraternity, of which I do not ap- 
prove for high school pupils, but I do think 
that any social group is justified for a deaf 
child. 

David goes to Youth Center parties. He 
has had dancing lessons, dances well, and 
will ask the girls to dance with him. He 
now enjoys New York and travels all over 
it alone or with a friend. 

Last summer, I drove to California with 
my older son, 16 years; a friend’s son, 17 
years; and David. David kept an accurate 
diary which his teacher later helped him to 
rewrite, to improve language. He also kept 
a personal and group expense account. He 
took his sketching materials and drew in 
places like the Grand Canyon. In South- 
ern California, he did some _ pottery. 
Throughout the trip he studied the maps 
and corresponded with friends. 

Mrs. N. J. L. 
New York 
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Social Interests of a High School Boy 
Donald is fourteen and a half years old 


and quite grown up in his social interests. 
He has a hearing loss of seventy-five per- 
cent in one ear and fifty percent in the 
other. His new sister, Mary, hears nor- 
mally. 

Don is a regular teen-ager and has a good 
time with the girls and boys of his own 
age. He is now going into a more active 
scout troop, which I believe should be very 
helpful. Last spring, he passed the 9th 
grade with an average of 78. Most of this 
work he did without our help. He likes 
High School very much, although he misses 
a lot yet. We recently had a Youth Cara- 
van (college students doing youth work) 
at the Methodist Church. We had the pleas- 
ure of having two of these girls in our 
home for a week, and Don enjoyed them 
very much, as well as the week of training 
and recreation. 

I do wish that there were a speech school 
nearby where he could take some lessons. 
Nearly everyone can understand him at 
once, but occasionally he becomes careless 
and is difficult to understand. Our daugh- 
ter, Mary, is eighteen months old and the 
full answer to our prayer. She is large for 
her age, happy, and quick in everything 
that she does. We all enjoy her so much. 
She already has quite a vocabulary, put- 
ting together as many as four words. She 
understands everything that you tell her, 
which is a joy, and we now see how much 
we missed in Don, and how much he has 
missed in his limited conversation. He is 
proud of her and prides himself in taking 
charge of her to give me a little rest. I 
couldn’t believe that another child could 
help Don so much. If you are parents of 
several children, count that among your 
blessings for your little deaf one. 

Mrs. O. I. C., Alabama 


An All-Round High School Senior 


At the age of seventeen, Linda’s varied 
accomplishments and interests are many. 
She has always been totally deaf. 

After a long, cold winter here in Nebras- 
ka, we had a nice spring with lots of rain, 
very good alfalfa, corn, and gardens. We 
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farm 160 acres, and, with our herd of reg. 
istered Black Angus cattle, it keeps us busy, 
Linda was in 4H work and won four Grand 
Champion Ribbons with calves from our 
herd. But with her High School work, Girl 
Scouting, flying, etc., she felt that she could 
“retire” from 4H. 

Linda has always attended public school, 
and all her friends have hearing. Three 
years ago, Dr. Silverman of Central Insti- 
tute for the Deaf examined her ears and 
said that she had no recordable hearing in 
either ear. So we are very proud of her 
many and varied accomplishments, com- 
pletely acquired by lipreading and her own 
interest to learn. 

This fall, she will be a senior in school. 
During the past three years, she has at- 
tended all the football and basketball 
games, both at home and out of town. She 
had a homemaking course in which she 
made a wool suit, a rayon dress, and mod- 
eled her clothes in a school style show. 
She learned to can fruit in a pressure cook- 
er, and to serve at dinner and teas given 
for the parents. Last year, she had library 
work, home economics, American history, 
and machines. In the machine course, she 
had instruction in bookkeeping, and in the 
use of the calculator, electrical adding and 
typing machines. She was on the honor 
roll every six weeks, and, during vacation, 
used her machine training by working in 
the bookkeeping department of the First 
National Bank. For her Junior-Senior 
Banquet, Linda wore a “formal” of white 
organdy and a beautiful red corsage which 
her boy friend gave her. 

Linda made her first solo flight at the 
age of sixteen. Then she passed her dual 
cross country flight, which required her to 
chart her own course and to fly by compass 
with her instructor to Kearney. He was 
pleased because she flew the Cessna 120 
well and followed her course without a mis- 
take. In February, she flew the training 
Cessna 120 using skiis instead of wheels for 
landing gear. Quite a thrill! She has her 
student-pilot’s license, and plans to add 
many more flying hours during the sum- 
mer months. 


Mrs. K. V., Nebraska 
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In the Books and Magazines 


Childcraft, 14 cloth bound volumes. Field 
Enterprises, Inc., 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 3,300 pages. 3,500 il- 
lustrations of which 1,300 are in color. 
Price $69.50. 

This new (revised) edition is contained 
in 14 volumes bound in washable fabric. 
The ten volumes comprising the children’s 
anthology provides a foundation in child- 
hood literature which has been endorsed by 
Angelo Patri. Four volumes are devoted to 
parent guidance on child problems from in- 
fancy to pre-adolescence, and were pre- 
pared under the supervision of an editorial 
advisory board headed by Dr. Ernest G. 
Osborne, Professor of Education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Of these, 
volume 12 is a guide-index which is thor- 
oughly yet simply enough arranged so that 
it can be used by the children themselves. 


The anthology volumes are set in type 
large enough to be easy for children to 
read. They contain poems, folk and fairy 
tales, animal facts, real adventures, stories 
of life in many lands, and of great men 
and their famous deeds. Volume 7, “Ex- 
ploring the World Around Us,” contains 
132 kodachromes reproduced in full color. 
Volume 8, “Creative Play and Hobbies,” 
is a guide for parents and teachers on chil- 
dren’s pastimes and hobbies, and is illus- 
trated with new line drawings. Volume 13, 
“Art and Music,” and volume 14, “Science 
and Industry,” are intended to help par- 
ents and teachers develop the child’s appre- 
ciation of these subjects. A brochure on 
this wonderful series of books will be sup- 
plied by the publishers on request of those 
interested. 


New Hope for the Handicapped, by Howard 
A. Rusk, M.D., and Eugene J. Taylor. 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1949. Cloth, 
231 pp. $3.00. 

The history of rehabilitation is traced 
from its beginning and emphasis is placed 
on the great spurt in this “third phase of 
medical care” during and since World War 
II. Excellent Rehabilitation Centers exist 
for members of the armed services and the 


Veterans Administration, but the authors 
point to the need for a greatly expanded 
program in the civilian field. One person 
out of every seven in our male working 
population requires “physical or vocation- 
al rehabilitation or special consideration in 
placement if he is to be successfully em- 
ployed.” 

The authors discuss various types of 
handicaps and diseases which can be bene- 
fited by new treatments and techniques of 
rehabilitation. Actual case histories are 
given and the reader is brought to the real- 
ization that there is truly “New Hope for 
the Handicapped,” not only in finding 
gainful employment but also in complete 
adjustment from the physical and psycho- 
logical standpoints. 


A Manual of Suggested Techniques and De- 
vices for Teaching Preschool Deaf Chil- 
dren, compiled by Ruth E. Bender, Ruth 
Smallshaw, and Dale Webb. The Cleve- 
land Hearing and Speech Center, 11206 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 37 
pages, mimeographed. Price 65 cents. 
Here is tangible help in techniques and 

devices for teaching lipreading and speech 
to the very young deaf child. Only enough 
devices are given to clarify the principles 
of the different teaching processes, leaving 
opportunity for the teacher’s ingenuity and 
the children’s imaginations to function. The 
booklet is not in its final form, and addi- 
tional contributions and suggestions for 
changes will be welcomed. 


The Temporomandibular Joint; by M. B. A. 
Schier, D.D.S., from the publication, Den- 
tal Items of Interest, August 1948 through 
January 1949, 

From time to time over the years there 
have appeared, in medical and dental jour- 
nals, articles dealing with abnormalities of 
the jaw joint to which deafness has been 
ascribed. “Where there is so much smoke, 
there is probably some fire.” 

Dr. Schier’s article is the most thorough 
and scientific approach to the subject that 
has yet appeared. The author is thorough- 
ly familiar with deafness and with the test- 
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ing of hearing (unusual in a dentist). He 
has been outstanding in originating a meth- 
od of x-raying this joint. The article fully 
covers the mechanics of this bizarre joint; 
it shows how mechanical trauma in a loca- 
tion close to the ear might easily, over a 
prolonged period, damage’ hearing. The 
text is necessarily difficult fer a lay reader, 
for it was written for the dental and medi- 
cal professions, and is full of minute de- 
scriptions of the anatomy, physiology and 
neurology of a most intricate part of the 
body. Case histories are cited, and evi- 
dences are given of benefits to hearing in 
selected cases. 

The article represents a milestone in the 
knowledge of a hitherto little understood 
subject. The author is to be congratulated 
for a truly scientific study. 

—Dovuc ras Macrar.an, M.D. 


The Importance of Heredity in Causing Con- 
genital Deafness, by Madge T. Macklin. 
Hygeia, August 1949, The American Medi- 
eal Association, 535 N. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. Single copy, 35 cents. 
An article which starts off by clarifying 

the terms “congenital” and “hereditary.” 

The difficulties of appraising the hereditary 

factor are discussed at length—namely the 

uncertainties of determining just how many 
cases are truly congenital, and how many 
truly congenital cases are actually caused 
by the genes inherited from the parents, 
and how many are caused by other virus 
infections of the mother during pregnancy. 


Autobiography of Amos Kendall, edited by 
William Stickney. Micro-offset, published 
by Peter Smith, 321 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. 700 pages. Price 
$7.50. 

Amos Kendall was an outstanding citizen 
of his day. He was a sound family man, 
and a participant in practically all impor- 
tant political events. Under Andrew Jack- 
son and Martin Van Buren, he was Post- 
master General. Later, he became business 
manager for Samuel F. B. Morse. As a 
Christian, he was deeply concerned with 
helping the unfortunate and eventually the 
deaf. Chapter 19 of the Autobiography 
describes his work for them. In 1857, he 
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founded the Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf, of which Kendall School and Kendall 
Green bear his name. He also served as 
the first president of the Institution’s board 
of directors. 

The first edition of this autobiography 
was published in 1872. For many years it 
was out of print, and available copies sold 
from forty to fifty dollars. This reissue is 
a private publication intended for research 
source information rather than straight 
reading. Consequently, the small litho- 
graphed type cannot be considered crit- 
ically. 


Outwitting Your Years, by Clarence William 
Lieb, M.D. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
1949, Cloth, 278 pp. $2.75. 

This book, as the title implies, offers 
many solutions for living to a ripe and 
happy old age without any fear of “being 
aged.” The author refuses to accept the 
notion that “aging must involve boredom, 
illness, fatigue, worry, or dread loneli- 
ness.” He frankly admits there are a num- 
ber of problems to be considered and over- 
come, but he shows that with the proper 
attitudes towards the changed conditions 
satisfactory solutions can be found. 

The chapter on deafness is concisely and 
clearly written. For complete and accurate 
information on various hearing problems, 
the author refers the reader to a number 
of organizations, including the Volta Bu- 
reau. Lipreading and the use of hearing 
aids are stressed and encouraged. 


Annual Report of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Federal Security Agency, 
1948. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 20 
cents. 48 pages. 

Information is given on the new peak of 
successful work for 1948, how the state- 
federal program works, and the character- 
istics of rehabilitants. The policy of pre- 
serving, restoring, or developing the fullest 
possible working ability of the disabled, 
and the States’ services directly available 
to them, are fully discussed. Hearing aids 
are listed among the artificial appliances 
provided. 

(Continued on page 574) 
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Teachers of Lip Reading 


California 
Los Angeles 


Mrs. Lucenia M. Moore 
821% N. Spaulding Ave., Zone 36 


Mrs. FLORENCE A. SHARP 
1492% W. 27th St., Zone 7 
Phone: Parkway 0708 


Colorado 
Denver 
Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
829 Colorado Blvd, 
Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Mrs. ELIZABETH CLARKE BABBITT 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N 
Phone: Mich. 7207 


Miss Frances H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 1874 


Mrs. Epna K. MONSEES 
2025 Eye St., N. W., Zone 6 
Phone: RE 1400, Ext. 407 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NITCHIE 
2601 16th St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: HObart 7785 


Florida 
Winter Park 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. POTTER 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 


Rome 


' Miss ELIzABETH KNOWLES 
904 Darlington Way, Box 833 


Illinois 
Chicago 4 
Miss GerTRUDD TORREY 


Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St. 
Phone: Harrison 114 


Maywood 

Mrs. AMELIA B, PERLMUTTER 
1015 So. Sixth Ave. 

Phone: Maywood 7543 


Kansas 
Wichita 7 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 


Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Massachusetts 
Boston 
Miss May H. Lgavis 


Massachusetts 


Brockton 


Miss Harrier M. Grpson 
70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 


Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 
Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


New Jersey 


East Orange 


Mrs. Susie F. VAricK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 


Mrs. Margaret B. RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


New York 


Miss HENRIPTTA GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 


Miss Mary PAvLInEe RALLI 
Mrs. KatTuryn A. ORDMAN 
Mrs. PHOEBB R. MurRRAY 
842 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss Mary Woop WHITEHURST 
330 East 63rd St. 
Phone: Bu. 8-4752 


Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. MARGUERITE G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 
Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MarGAarET DUNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 7-2745-J3 


Rome 

Miss EmMILy CAMENISCH 
713 North Madison Street 
Syracuse 7 


Syracuse Speech Reading Studio 
Miss EvizaABETH G. DeLany 
223 Arlington Ave. Phone 4-3891 


386 Commonwealth Ave. Zone 15 woud, Carolina 


New ENGLAND SCHOOL 

or Lip READING 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 
Phone: Kenmore 6-3018 


Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


Ohio 


Columbus 


Maxie K. Mason, PH.D. 
Speech and Hearing Clinic 
Ohio State University 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 3 


Mrs. JoHN E. D. Trask 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Miss Marre L. SLACK 
221 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Greenville 


Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
1205 Pendleton Street 


Texas 


Dallas 4 


Miss Louise HILLYER 
4138 A Hawthorne Ave. 


Fort Worth 
Mrs. MARJORIE MOORE 
3916 Wayside Ave. 


Houston 6 


Miss Auicn I. PutNAM 
8610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Mrs. P. TURN@R 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: JA-3562 


San Antonio 1 


Miss ANNIE M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Travis 8302 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone FI 2851 
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Our Miscellany 


International Congress 

On April 14, 1940, the Royal Institution 
for Deaf-Mutes at Groningen, Holland, ob- 
served its 150th anniversary. At that time, 
world events prohibited any celebration. It 
is now planned that in the week of June 5, 
1950, the 160th anniversary of the Institu- 
tion will be celebrated by an International 
Congress on the Education of the Deaf. Her 
Majesty, the Queen, has assumed patronage 
of the Congress, and the Minister of Arts 
and Science has assumed the Honorary 
Chairmanship of the Committee. An offi- 
cial request has been made for the appoint- 
ment of one or more delegates from the 
United States government to the Congress. 
The school’s board of directors hopes that 
all who are interested in the education of 
the deaf will consider attending the celebra- 
tion and Congress. 


Parent Training Institute 

A Parent Training Institute was held at 
the Kansas School for the Deaf at Olathe, 
August 24- August 31, through the coop- 
eration of the School and the University of 
Kansas Medical Center located in Kansas 
City, Kansas. Ten mothers and ten chil- 
dren were in attendance. All services were 
provided without charge, including room 
and board. Transportation was paid by the 
parents. 

Each child was given a complete physi- 
cal examination by pediatricians and otolo- 
gists from the Medical Center. Miss Miriam 
Levitt, audiologist at the Center, tested each 
child’s hearing. Mrs. Dorothy Kaufman 
from the Illinois School for the Deaf gave 
the psychological examinations. Miss Jean 
Born, social service worker from the Med- 
ical Center, took the case histories. 

The lecturers and their subjects were as 
follows: From the Kansas Medical Center, 
Dr. Edward Rabe, Child Growth and De- 
velopment; Miss Miriam Levitt, The Ear 
and How We Hear; Miss Margaret Scyster, 
Daily lectures and demonstrations of a 
Readiness Program and Acoustic Training; 


Miss June Miller, Associate Professor of 
Hearing, Teaching of Speech and Lip Read- 
ing. From the Kansas School for the Deaf: 
Mr. Stanley Roth, Superintendent, History 
of Education of the Deaf; Mr. Lloyd Parks, 
Principal, Education and V ocational Train. 
ing of the Deaf Today; Mrs. Mabel Gulick, 
demonstration with four children. 

Still other lecturers included Dr. Edward 
Greenwood from the Menninger Founda- 
tion at Topeka, who spoke on Mental 
Health and Mental Growth; Miss Dorothy 
Titus, Nutritionist of the State Department 
of Social Welfare, whose subject was Nu- 
trition; and Mrs. Dorothy Kaufman, who 
explained Psychological Testing. 

In addition there was a panel discussion 
by a parent, Mrs. C. W. Morris of Shawnee; 
Miss Helen Doyle from the Child Guidance 
Clinic in Kansas City, Mo.; and Miss June 
Miller. 


New Organization in Pennsylvania 

Some of the citizens of Luzerne County, 
Pennsylvania, have been holding meetings 
during the past summer and fall and have 
formed the Organization for the Benefit of 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing Children. 
Wilkes-Barre, Forty-Fort, Kingston, Hazel- 
ton, Nanticoke, and Pittston are some of 
the towns estimated to need special serv- 
ices for hearing handicapped children, es- 
pecially those of preschool ages. It has 
been estimated that from 1,000 to 1,500 
children in Luzerne County need special 
educational facilities. 

Mr. Harry Costello, a lawyer residing in 
Forty-Fort, is the president of the organ- 
ization and has addressed the Luzerne 
County Medical Association and the Ki- 
wanis Club at Wilkes-Barre. He outlined 
five objectives: (1) making contact with all 
school districts in the County and urging 
audiometric tests; (2) asking that the 
school boards discover the number of chil- 
dren needing classes in lipreading, audi- 
tory training and speech correction; (3) 
urging the boards to consider the establish- 
ment of these classes, either in separate or 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lip Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard of hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 
LIP READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conservation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 
Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 
Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 


For further information address 
—< DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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grouped school districts; (4) requesting 
that at the next enumeration of school chil- 
dren those of preschool age with hearing 
handicaps be recorded, and (5) planning 
appropriate information to be sent to all 
parents during the current school year. 

The Luzerne County Organization has 
been addressed by Anthony Hock, psychol- 
ogist and speech correctionist of Kingston; 
Mrs. Lewis Linfante, a teacher of the deaf 
at Scranton; and Miss Eleanor Taussig, a 
staff member of the John Tracy Clinic in 
Los Angeles. “Listening Eyes,” the John 
Tracy Clinic film made by Walt Disney, 
was shown to the group. 


University of Manchester 


On September 29th, Dr. Irene R. Ewing 
will give up the part-time appointment of 
Assistant Director of the Department of 
Education of the Deaf that she has held 
since her retirement from the Readership 
in 1944. Dr. Ewing was appointed to take 
charge of the Department when it was first 
formed in 1919. 

Dr. T. S. Littler has resigned his post as 
Senior Lecturer in the Department on ap- 
pointment as Director of the new Research 
Unit on Deafness that is being established 
in London under the Medical Research 
Council. Dr. Littler’s association with the 
Department began in 1931. 

The University has instituted a Chair in 
the Education of the Deaf, and Dr. A. W. 
G. Ewing was appointed Ellis Llwyd Jones 
Professor and Director of the Department 
from March 25th last. 

The following appointments have been 
made to take effect from September 29th, 
1949: Mr. T. J. Watson, M.C., M.A., to be 
Senior Lecturer in the Education of the 
Deaf; Miss Aileen M. Pickles, B.A., to be 
Lecturer in the Education of the Deaf. 

The Alexander Piggott Wernher Memo. 
rial Trustees, through the Medical Research 
Council, have made a grant of 1,000 pounds 
per annum for 3 years, to provide a full- 
time worker to give guidance to parents 
of deaf children of pre-school age who are 
referred to the Department by Hospitals 
and Doctors for tests and with a view to 
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home training, and to meet the cost of 
equipment and other necessary expenses, 
Miss D. M. Gutteridge, B.A., Assistant Lee. 
turer in the Department since January, 
1947, has been appointed to a Wernher 
Fellowship in the Education of the Deaf, 

The Trustees of the late Lord Lever. 
hulme have renewed their annual grant of 
500 pounds per annum for a further period 
of 3 years to enable further experiments to 
be made in the use of hearing aids by chil- 
dren in schools. 

It is expected that the number of stu- 
dents undergoing professional training in 
Session 1949-50 will be 25 men and 29 
women, including candidates from Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and the Dominion of India. 


—Teacher of the Deaf, England. 


Hampton Institute Summer Session 


A summer session for Negro teachers of 
the deaf was conducted at Hampton Insti- 
tute by Dr. Powrie Doctor, Professor Eliza- 
beth Benson, both of the Gallaudet College 
faculty; Mr. Joseph P. Youngs, Jr., of the” 
Kendall School, Washington, D. C., and 
Mrs. Effie Whitaker of the State School for 
the Negro Deaf in Raleigh, N. C. The re- 
quired subjects, leading to the Bachelor of 
Science and the Master of Arts degrees, 
were supplemented by field trips, demon- 
strations of work, and the Third Biennial 
Conference of the National Society of Spe- 
cial Education. 


Rochester Only 


The Votta REvIEW regrets an error 
which occurred in the September issue in 
regard to the new appointment of Mr. 
Herman Goldberg. Mr. Goldberg is Direc- 
tor of the Department of Special Education 
for the City of Rochester and not for the 
State of New York as was indicated. 


Nature Note 


It may not be generally known that the 
cicada (often called “locust” or “harvest 
fly”) produces its shrill song with vocal 
organs unlike those of any other insect. 

(Continued on page 578) 
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WARREN QUALITY 


WINS again and again 


AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT and 
SCHOOL GROUP EQUIPMENT 


a 


JOY IN HEARIN 


For Adult Rehabilitation 


Where impossible to fit at first 
with a wearable hearing-aid, and 
yet where there is residual hear- 
ing, but there is loss of sound 
memory, the use of the training 
unit will: 

Reacquaint with sound. 

Stimulate auditory receptivity. 

Rebuild discrimination for both 
environmental and _ speech 
sounds. 

Rehabilitate speech patterns by 
acquainting with phonetic 
elements, etc. 

Teach an enjoyment of sound 
again. 

Prepare for a wearable aid. 

Aid in speech-reading instruc- 
tion. 

Allow appreciation of music 
and radio, not possible 
otherwise. 


Write us about your group equipment 

needs. Specialists demanded this Audi- 

tory Training Unit . . . we designed 
and perfected it. 


Child of Pre-School Age 


Unit is adapted for use in ine 
home. Training can be begun at 
one or two years of age. Educa- 
tors advise that there is often 
some hearing in these cases, al- 
though it may be too limited to 
be reached without benefit of 
amplification. It is here that the 
Warren Model T-1 Unit can 
reach some cases of hidden hear- 
ing where all established means 
have failed. This is made pos- 
sible by absence of distortion at 
very high intensities. The Unit 
is particularly adaptable to spe- 
cial techniques as required by 
individual cases. 


FOR YOUNG AND OLD 


The School Child 


The same approach can be con- 
tinued (or begun, if that is the 
case) and can be suited to edu- 
cative needs all through the cur- 
ricula. Speech circuit can be com- 
bined with phonograph, allowing 
the teacher to give instructions 
during the playing of records. 
The unit can be adapted to group 
amplification equipment with in- 
dividually controlled receivers for 
each child. Specie! emphasis can 
be placed on: 

a. Speech training and devel- 
opment (perception of 
sound ) 

b. Concentration upon and 
discrimination of speech 
over selected background 
noise. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Ohio) 

11,206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 

55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 2 (Qhio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DENVER 5 (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 26 (Michigan) 

535 West Jefferson Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 

Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 

574 Jersey Avenue 
KANSAS CITY 2 (Missouri) 

No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

Room 3, Ward Bldg., 1025 Church St. 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI 33 (Florida) 

2935 S. Bayshore Drive, Coconut Grove 
MILWAUKEE (Wisconsin) 

322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 601 
MINNEAPOLIS 3 (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 

182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 

2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 

Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & Wood St. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 

496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 

414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD 3 (Mass.) 

1694 Main Street 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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In the Books and Magazines 
(Continued from page 568) 


A History of Oto-Laryngology, by R. Scott 
Stevenson, M.D., and Douglas Guthrie, 
M.D. E. & S. Livingstone Ltd., 16 Teviot 
Place, Edinburgh, Scotland: 137 pages 
with black and white photographs. Price 
17 shillings 6 pence. 


This is the first written history of oto. 
laryngology. The authors begin with the 
folk-lore and superstitions regarding the 
ear, nose, and throat, as the most ancient 
probable form of its medical practice. The 
origin of otology and laryngology are pre- 
sented. Otology is traced from ancient his- 
tory to its inception as a science, and 
laryngology’s beginning and its 19th cen- 
tury growths are discussed. A seven page 
chapter is devoted to the history of the 
education of the deaf, with one portion 
relating the story of Alexander Graham 
Bell and the Volta Bureau. 


Blakiston’s New Gould Medical Dictionary, 
edited by Harold W. Jones, M.D., Nor- 
mand L. Hoerr, M.D., and Arthur Osol, 
Ph.D., with the assistance of an editorial 
board and over 100 contributors. Pub- 
lished by Blakiston Company, Philadel- 
phia 5, Pa. 1294 pages with 252 illustra- 
tions, 129 in color. Prices: textbook edi- 
tion $8.50, thin paper edition $10.75, 
deluxe edition $13.50. 


This new medical dictionary, published 
August 1, 1949, is the first in 38 years. 
Hundreds of new words have been included 
and also a system of modern phonetic re- 
spelling with syllabification. Alternate pro- 
nunciations and cross-references from defi- 
nition to illustrations are other helpful fea- 
tures. All branches of medicine and allied 
sciences have been painstakingly covered. 
Bound into the center of the book is an 
atlas with 252 illustrations, 129 in color. 


Triumph Over Deafness, by Molly Sifton, 
published by University of London Press 
Ltd., Warwick Square, London E.C. 4, 
England. 16 pages, paper bound. Price 
9 pence. 

This is a condensation of the chapter of 

76 autobiographical pages written by Molly 

Sifton for “Opportunity and the Deaf 


Child.” It contains the high lights of her 
education as a totally deaf child—at home, 
at school; of life about her. 
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Nothing can ruin a man’s business 
chances more surely than loss of 
hearing. People get the idea that you 
are growing stupid, slow-witted and 
old—ready for ‘“‘the shelf.” 

But I stubbornly fought the idea of 
wearing a hearing aid. I rebelled 
against that unsightly “‘button in the 
ear” — against dangling wires and 
clumsy battery packs. 

Then a little book fell into my 
hands and changed my whole life 
overnight. The book told how the 
new Beltone “Invisible Electronic 
Ear’’ actually Sides deafness—re- 
captures hearing a totally different 


Nearly Cost Me 


MY JOB! 


.-.until | discovered this 


New “Invisible 
Electronic Ear!’’ 


way thru the miracle of modern 
electronics. And NO BUTTON IN 
THE EAR! 

Today I can hear clearly again— 
even faintest whispers. No more 
office-mistakes and misunderstand- 
ings because I ‘‘couldn’t hear.’’ 
Thanks to the new Beltone, I can 
again hold my own with anyone—in 
business or anywhere else! 

If you are hard-of-hearing, don’t 
resign yourself to the handicaps that 
deafness brings. Send for the valu- 
able FREE book on the new Beltone 


“Invisible Electronic Ear.” No cost, 


no obligation. Do it now! 


Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 


COUNCIL ON 


MONO-PAC 
ONE-UNIT HEARING AID 


Mail for FREE Booklet on DEAFNESS! 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., 


Please send me (in plain wrapper) 


1450 West 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


FREE booklet on OVERCOMING 


DEAENESS with the new “Invisible Electronic Ear.” 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


PROCEEDINGS 
of the 
1948 National Conference 
Include Important Papers: 


The Future of Voluntary Agencies 
Bell Greve, Cleveland 
Advances in Treatment of Deafness 
Dean M. Lierle, M.D., Iowa City 
Hearing Handicapped Children 
Obligations of Parents and Schools 
Hearing Conservation Programs 


Send for Your Copy Now—$2.00 
AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 14th St., N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.50 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.75. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 


The Volta Review 


State Legislation for Education of Exception. 
al Children, Bulletin 1949, #2. For sale 


by the Superintendent of Documents, U, 
S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Price 20 cents. 61 pages. 


This bulletin presents the high lights of. 


State legislative provisions for the educa- 
tion of exceptional children, analyzes and 
interprets them. Basic elements that should 
be included in a program of this type are 
suggested. The good provisions which have 
been adopted by some States for a final 
authority on “Excusing from School At 
tendance” are discussed. It is further sug: 
gested that the local and State complemen: 
tary facilities share such responsibility. 


Learning to Use a Hearing Aid, the Wash- 
ington State Health Department, Conser- 
vation of Hearing Section. Smith Tower, 
Seattle 4, Washington. 7 pages mimeo- 
graphed. Free on request. 


Parents or teachers should find this 
booklet, on how to help a child become ae- 
customed to his new hearing aid, very help- 
ful. Instructions for using the instrument, 
a small bibliography, and a list of schools 
and classes for hard of hearing children 
in the State of Washington are included. 


Guiding the Hard of Hearing Child, the 
Washington State Health Department, 
Conservation of Hearing Section, Smith 
Tower, Seattle 4, Washington. 7 pages 
mimeographed. Free on request. 

The booklet begins with information as 
to how to find the child with a hearing loss. 

Medical care, hearing aids, lipreading, 


home training, consideration in school, 


book references, and a list of schools and — 
classes for the deaf and hard of hearing © 


children in the state of Washington, are 
discussed simply and clearly. 


A Voice from America, by Dr. S. R. Silver- 
man. The Silent World, June, 1949, pub- 
lished by The National Institute for the 
Deaf, 105 Gower Street, London W.C. 1, 
England. Single copy 6 pence. 


This is a shortened version of an address — 


delivered in May 1949 at the National In- 


stitute for the Deaf which ‘covered: How 


the ear works, research done in medicine, 
advances in acoustical research, refinement 
and improvement of hearing aids, the prob- 
lem of the hard of hearing child in the 
ordinary school, and the educational prob- 
lem of the so-called totally deaf. 
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600 FOOT FALL FROM PLANE 
PARAVOX SUPERIORITY 


JEX-ARMY ACE MAKES ASTOUNDING TEST 
|WITH PARAVOX HEARING AIDS 


At Akron, Ohio, March 8th, Duane Hague, ex-Army pilot, flying at 600 feet 
dropped four Paravox VERI-small Hearing Aids in one of the world’s most unusual 
durability tests. 


Dropping swiftly they crashed on the air-field with resounding thumps, three of 
them bouncing end over end, the fourth driving into the ground, almost out of sight. 


Immediate check of the aids revealed that ALL OPERATED! * 


Never before had a hearing aid been subjected to this most extreme brutal 
punishment! Yet these four Paravox Hearing Aids survived,—and operated. 


This positive, dynamic proof (more convincing than just words) of the Paravox 
Hearing Aid superiority in design and construction is unequalled. Only Paravox has 
the internal-type plastic chassis, 1948 Modern Plastic Award winner; only Paravox Duane Hague, ex-Army pilot, winner 
can claim chassis-pressure resistance up to 2,400 pounds; and now only Paravox Air Medal with two stars, director of 
has the 600 foot drop-test as additional tangible proof of its amazing durability the 600 foot drop test, is an enthusiastic 
and performance. Paravox distributor. 


In addition to this superiority in design and resistance to shock, Paravox VERI- * Affidavits on file. 
small Hearing Aids are made with super-volume to accommodate the very severe Paravox Hearing Aids are na- 
hearing loss. Small in size, magnificent in volume and clarity of sound, possessing tionally advertised, widely dis- 
an inherent strength of construction that is amazing, no wonder Paravox is the tributed, fully guaranteed and 
outstanding hearing aid. Paravox is best by test! backed by years of manufacturing 
experience. 
A few exeiusive distributorships are 
PARAVOX, INC. * 2056 East 4th St. © CLEVELAND 15,0. available. 
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Without this... 


no hearing aid can have the advan- 
tages of automatic volume control 
(AVC) and compression amplification 
Only Vacolite has a fourth “Monitor- 
Tube” which controls the amplifica- 
tion of the hearing aid so as to pro- 
vide an automatic and instantaneous 
- control of the output sound intensity. 


AVC makes the Vacolite Model K 
a new type of hearing aid. Excellent 
performance is all but unbelievable. 


It will be beneficial for you to write 
Vacolite today for the full story of 
AVC and compression amplification. 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


3001-3003 N. HENDERSON 
Dept. VR 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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A New World of Sound 
(Continued from page 553) 


there are gaps in my hearing; and these 
gaps are becoming less frequent. 

No words can express my boundless joy 
at really hearing the beauty of fine con. 
certs and operas, and of holding my own 
with others. Life is richer and fuller. | 
am no longer so sensitive, and mingle 
more with people. I shall never forget when 
I heard one of our famous singers in con. 
cert—the thrill and joy of actually hearing 
the resonant tones of her magnificent voice, 
all of which were now within my range. I 
was completely enthralled. It seemed as 
though the gates of Heaven had opened to 
receive me. When I came back to earth 
it was with amazement I realized that, for 
the first time, I had really heard the glori- 
ous tones of a singing voice. 

I shall always hold this analyst in grate- 
ful and loving remembrance. Had it not 
been for her patience, encouragement, and 
persistence through those trying months 
when I was learning to use a hearing aid, 
I might have been shut out from this won- 
derful new world of sound. 


Our Miscellany 
(Continued from page 572) 


The encyclopedia tells us that the pair of 
organs in the thorax is protected by an 
opercular plate, and the tightly stretched 
membrane or drum “is thrown into a state 
of rapid vibration by a powerful muscle 
attached to its inner surface.” It is said 
that a concert of male voices may some 
times be heard for a quarter of a mile. 
The strange fact is, that although this 
song supposedly is a mating call, the fe- 
male of the species has no auditory organs! 
Can it be that the absence of hearing has 
resulted from a shrinking through innum 
erable ages from that harsh masculine cry 
—a sort of developed self-protection? 
Perhaps scientific discovery, such as 
that of the air waves all about us, will re 
veal that the female, while happily pro 
tected from the horrid noise, has some oth 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 


A 12 
MONTH 
scHOOL 

YEAR 


SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


Peggy Barrett, age seven, has been in our school three 
years. She speaks well and can read any thing phoneti- 
cally marked. Last fall Peggy entered classes in a 
hearing school and is doing well. She comes to our 
school for speech and voice work every day. Peggy 
has no usable hearing. (Address of parents given on 
request. ) 


ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Each child has his own private lesson in 
voice and speech every day in order to develop individual voice personality. Emphasis is upon 
normalizing voice quality. If we can have the child from pre-school age, little "Deaf Quality" 
of voice is noticeable. In the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been estab- 
lished, voices usually can be improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All 
avenues of oral and aural education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Beginning tne fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
is given to children of three and four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be 
continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend 
colleges and universities for hearing students. 


SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 


238 East Davis Boulevard 
Tampa, Florida 
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AD-HEAR 
INSTEAD OF HEADBANDS 


If you are wearing a headband, you are 
uncomfortable, and such discomfort is un- 
necessary. Ad-Hear positively holds the 
oscillator securely and comfortably in place 
indefinitely, without headband or other pres- 
sure. Ask your Hearing Aid Consultant, or 
write us. Order trial bottle 4 months supply 
3g postpaid. Money-back guarantee. No 


AD-HEAR DISTRIBUTORS 


| 1814 W. 8th St., Dep. V, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Subscribe to 


The Silent Worker 


A monthly magazine by and about the deaf. 
Official publication of the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf. 


Of interest to all the deaf, teachers of the 
deaf, and parents of deaf children. 
Subscription Prices: 


$3.50 per year in the United States 
$4.50 per year in foreign countries 


THE SILENT WORKER 
982 Cragmont Avenue 
Berkeley 8, California 


Basic Course of 30 Lip Reading Lessons 
30 Stories and 30 Exercises on 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY 
$4.00 plus 25c postage ORDER NOW 
The Nitchie School of Lip Reading, Inc. 


342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. ¥. 


AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10c for mailing. 
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er specially developed sense, and perceives 
a tender tremor in the air, possibly through} 
her abnormally prominent eyes. Response} 
there must be, for these large, powerful and 
long-lived insects (one variety requires} 
thirteen to seventeen years for develop: 
ment) have increased and multiplied until} 
about 800 species are known. 
—FRANCEs IRVIN. 


The Cat’s Ears 


Following the publication of Miss Res@ 
E. Goldberg’s story, My Ears Bark, in thé 
August VoLTa Review, a reader sent 
clipping telling how both a cat and a dog 
do the listening for their deaf mistress] 
Impy, a coal black cat, pats the covers of 
his mistress’s bed every morning at thé 
exact hour when she should arise. Impy§ 
and Inky, the dog, augment the door light 
signal in their own manner if it happeng 
to go unnoticed. 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 561) 


Never forget that we, the hearing, havé 
our limitations, too, our shortcomings, 0 
burdens. Never be shy with us; and help 
us not to be shy with you. If you cannoh 
read our lips, tell us so; tell us how & 
speak for easy lipreading. In other words 
let’s work together! Always remembey 
that, once we become friends, we look upom 
you as superior people, for you have maj 
tered abilities which we do not possess. % 

Now a word to the employed deaf. Da 
get your employers interested in the abil 
ties of the deaf; educate them as to wha 
the deaf can accomplish through the maw 
tery of lipreading and speech. Let them 
read the fine articles appearing in thé 
Review. Invite them to attend yo 
club meetings. When employers are ed 
cated on the subject, they will not hesita 
to hire the deaf. Through educating e 
ployers, you will be creating more jobs fom 
the present and for the future. 

All in all, it was indeed a fortunate daj 
when I met my first deaf friend, andg 
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Raytheon Flat Hearing Aid Tubes are so 
small that they have been a big factor in the 
tremendous popularity achieved by the mod- 
ern Hearing Aid. Yet they have five times the 
life of the old large size tubes; and they make 
possible the use of much smaller batteries, too. 

Size is the only small thing about Raytheon 
Hearing Aid Tubes. They loom large in per- 
formance, in prestige, in acceptance. Designed 
and produced by one of the largest, best 
equipped and most experienced manufac- 
turers of special purpose tubes in the world, 
they will be found in the vast majority of the 
Hearing Aids now in use throughout the 
world. 

Why take a chance on unknown or untried 
tubes when genuine Raytheon Hearing Aid 
Tubes are so readily available? Stocks are 
carried in all parts of the United States and 
many parts of the world. 


SPECIAL TUBE SECTION 


CHAPEL STREET, NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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|| RAYTHEON MANUFACTU 
RING COMPANY 


TONEMASTER 
MINUET 


The Hearing Aid that Speaks for 
Itself. 


Powerful, natural tone for restful 
hearing. 


Remarkably small size. Only 
2 5/16 x 2 13/16 x 7/8 inches. 


Beautifully constructed and 
finished. 


TONEMASTERS, INC. 


400 S. WASHINGTON ST. 
PEORIA, ILL. 


you need 


.. + please let us know. The supply 
is now adequate to meet current 
demands. 


Ask your local Bell Telephone Business 
Office for a demonstration. 


* For persons with impaired hearing who want louder 
telephone reception. Fits any telephone. Has volume 
control and cutoff switch. There is a small monthly charge. 
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through him, others; for the deaf have 
taught me the real meaning of persistence, 
courage, and the joy of living. 
And now, with blessings on their educa 
tors, | close this letter, Molly Mather. 
EMILY DEL VECCHIO, 
FLusHinc, New YorK. 


It is pleasant to read a letter like yours, 
Miss del Vecchio, and although you write 
with the facile enthusiasm of a new convert, 
you write honestly and with understanding, 
I know what you mean about enjoying 
groups of deaf persons. Their vitality, their 
ready response, once they know what you 
are talking about, is often very stimulating, 
My husband possessed normal hearing, but 
he always liked to go with me to gather 
ings of the hard of hearing. “I like to talk 
to them,” he said once. “They are so grate 
ful for any sort of conversation, that you 
don’t have to think up things to say. All 
you have to do is start something, and it 
just rolls along.” 


A Correction 


I wish to make a correction and offer 
an apology. In the Mail Box for August 
appeared a letter from Elsie Johanson in 
which she said, answering a comment on 
the hard of hearing who cannot use an aid, 
“TI do think we middle-aged folk who have 
to depend on lipreading for social inter- 
course have a right to discuss our problems 
and state our opinions.” Unfortunately, 
through a proofreading mistake, such as 
happens in the best of magazine families, 
a wholly gratuitous “not” found its way into 
the sentence, so that it appeared in print: 
“T do not think we middle-aged folk who 
have to depend on lipreading for social in- 
tercourse have a right to discuss our prob- 
lems and state our opinions.” This brought 
several scathing protests from readers who 
lambasted poor Mrs. Johanson for denying 
them the right of free speech. 

So here let it go on record that neither 
Mrs. Johanson nor the editor of this col- 
umn willingly denies anyone the right to 
express his or her opinions, and if letters 
that are submitted do not get into print, it] 
is because of lack of space or some other” 
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“WE MIGHT LOSE CLIENTS,” 


says receptionist Janice Winters, “if I 
couldn’t hear them perfectly! I choose 
‘Eveready’ batteries for my hearing aid 
because I know I can count on them to 
give me longer service, better hearing!” 


“| HAVE TO GIVE THE RIGHT ANSWER,” 


says Mr. Sam C. Kuster, Information Clerk 
in a museum. “I couldn’t do the job 
without my hearing aid and I count on 
‘Eveready’ batteries. They always give me 


full volume, better hearing! 


HEARING-AID ‘A’ BATTERY 


Use your aid more than 12 hours a day? 
This battery will give you triple service! 


FOR SINGLE-UNIT HEARING AIDS! The new phenomenal service! This battery uses 
“Eveready” “A” battery No. 1005E a radically new, electro-chemical prin- 
lasts three times as long as other “A” ciple to maintain long life and virtu- 
batteries of equal size! Heavy-duty ally constant voltage. See it at your 
users (12 to 16 hours a day) report hearing-aid dealer's now! 


R F No. 1005E — Dimensions 1 31/32" x 11/8" x 9/16"—> 


The registered trade-mark “‘Eveready” 
TRADE-MARK 


distinguishes products of 
HEARING-AID BATTERIES 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Unit of Union Carbide [[q¥ and Carbon Corporation 
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SINGING HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 
CAMP PETER PAN 


LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I., N. Y. 
Phone Ronk. 8696 


A Hearing School and Camp for Deaf 
and partially Deaf Children. Chil- 
dren who become deaf during their 
attendance at a Hearing School may 
enroll any time during the school 
year and complete their education 
with Lip-Reading and Hearing Aids. 


Registration now open for 1950 — 
School and Camp in Nursery Dept. 


Riding, Dancing, and all Sports of 
the Seasons. After-school activities 
with hearing groups throughout the 
elementary grades. 


Monday to Friday Fee $650 incl. 


Bus service to and from New York 
to school. 


No child with a knowledge of the sign 
language or finger spelling admitted to 
Camp or School. 
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reason not in the least connected with mid- 
dle-agedness. 
Sincerely yours, 
Motiy MATHER. 


Sunshine Cottage 
(Continued from page 558) 


mendations made by the school that will¥ 
help a child in his adjustment to a hear-¥ 
ing classroom. Our children will have 


front seats and the most advantageous po- 
sition in the room for lipreading. For at 


least one year after a child is placed in a¥ 
hearing school, he will be carried on our§ 
rolls as a special pupil. He will return for§ 
lessons in lipreading and speech. If any¥ 
additional tutoring is needed, that will also7 


be provided. 

Sunshine Cottage is still a very new 
school and has much to achieve. Our most 
pressing problem at present is housing. 
Next year our classes will be held in three 
different buildings, but if the present en- 
thusiasm the whole community shows for 
our project continues, I feel sure it will 
not be too long before our school has a 
permanent and adequate home. 


Others, Too 
(Continued from page 554) 


toil, exuberance spreads through him. For 
the rest of his life, new strength is his. 

Sometimes, when I write this way, as of 
fact accomplished, I wonder if there seems 
in me to be a lack of sympathy for the 
earlier, younger struggles that come when 
meeting deafness. Its maddening confine- 
ment can make the spirit scream whether 
or not lips smile. The fury over constant 
misunderstanding, the frequent lack of 
sympathy from those about us, the fearful 
loss we have to take in conversation, in 
music, and all that part of life which de- 
pends on hearing, sum up to make a ghast- 
ly struggle through a Valley where fogs of 
misery block out the chance to see sur- 
rounding hills. 

The only answer is, “Keep doing.” Don't 
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HARD-OF-HEARING 
REVOLUTIONARY NEW ACCESSORY 


MAKES POSSIBLE WEAR 


LIKE 


ear it on your wrist like a watch! Now — 
¢ You can have directional hearing . . . 

¢ Maximum clarity and ease in your phone 
¢ Great reduction in frictional clothing noise... 
¢ You can carry on confidential 

¢ Hear without strain in church, theaters, or 


WRIST WATCH 


This new Acousticon “Wrist-Ear” gives 
you increased volume and provides flexi- 
bility in hearing that has never before 
been possible, because you wear it on your 
wrist! 

Come in — at the earliest moment you 
can — for a free try-out. You'll be amazed 
and delighted. 

Or if you can’t come in, send coupon 
now for complete infoi mation. 


580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


ACOUSTICON 580 - STH AVE., DEPT. V 
NEW YORK !9. N. Y. 


(] Please send me complete information 
about the new “Wrist-Ear”. 


(] Without obligation, I would like a 
home try-out of “Wrist-Ear”. The best 
time to see me is:. 


(hour) (day) 
Name. 
Address. 
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LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consis of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, etc., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 


by step al correct lines into practi- 
eal lip $2.75 


LIP “READING FOR JUNIOBS, 
GRADE III, 7 revised edition. This 
book represénty the beginning of formal 


large Practice Section of highest qual- 

ity material, for use in adult as.well as 

junior classes. $3.76 
COMBINATION PRICE 


Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Wash. 


take 


aininute 
hear better 


See Gem's atgazing new 
Minute Model V-&0, the tiny, 
$34 ounce, power hearing aid. 
Call or write for thatfree 
demonstration today. 


GEM 
EAR PHONE CO. 
Inc. 
50 West 29th Street 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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sit down on a gray rock in a gray mood 
to lead a gray life. Don’t give in to being 
smothered. You have the world’s chance 
to show your mettle. People help the blind, 
Every human eye encourages paraplegies 
in the wheel-chairs given to them. The deaf 
stand on their own. If it is true that the 
Lord chasteneth whom he loveth, we deaf. 
ened ones own box seats in Heaven. It is 
almost impossible for hearing folk to have 
enough imagination to realize just what 
deafness means in loss and pain. 

Yet, more gently, when we do win 
through our Valley, and. clouds lift ‘a lit- 
tle, medals rain upon us. People may not 
have sensed the valleys we were in, but 
everyone senses the authority of strength 
that comes from winning through such 
valleys. 

There are friends in all directions, Our 
sharpened eyes spell new life. We have 
within us whatever was first designed, plus 
a training which increases each perception 
and each ability. 


Hearing Is Believing 
(Continued from page 563) ' 


dustries. I can never forget that my han-% 
dicap provided the Open Sesame to twelve 
of the richest years of my life. At the 
Goodwill Industries, according to Goodwill 
policy, persons are hired because they are 
handicapped, not in spite of this. 

After the superintendent learned that I 
had possessed the perseverance to graduate 
from the University of Minnesota, he hired 
me at once. He felt that if I could do that, 
although hard of hearing and without the 
use of a hearing aid, I must be the person 
whom he could trust to make his dream 
come true in creating a Book Department. 
This job was the realization of my life-long 
desire to live with books, and no book- 
worm ever enjoyed boring into books more} 
than I did. 

Here I cultivated book collectors, studied 
books on book collecting and price cata- 
logues, observed book-buyers. My loved 
ones and my supervisor had confidence 
that I could do it in spite of my handicap. } 


— 
— 
— 
a 
-Kinzie Books— 
; 
lip reading: inétruction. In addition to 
— 
Books I, I, and II, mimeographed, 
— $7.50 plus postage. 
- 
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@ BEAUTIFUL to own— yes, more beautiful than any hearing 
aid you’ve ever seen: genuine silver and gold case 
custom-designed by a jewelry stylist, and at no increase 
in price! Gone is the old-fashioned, bulky plastic case! 


@ LIGHTER— yes, lighter by far than any 3 tube hearing 
s aid you've ever tried! The incredible Telex 200 is far 
° more comfortable to wear—almost becomes a part of 


7TERIES you ... truly a hearing aid designed with you in mind! 
@ ECONOMICAL to operate—yes, more economical by far. 
Pile > Due to newly developed tubes and advanced design, 
“battery life is substantially increased. And, combined 
with the new Telex Battery Recharger, you can make 
even greater savings. 
@ BETTER HEARING — yes, better by far than you’d 
ever dared hope! Built for intelligibility, for 
better understanding! Exclusive Telex 
Plastic Printed Circuit weighs only 
1/16 oz. ... new sealed Volume 
Control and three-way Tone 
Selector give smooth, noise 
less operation. 11 other 
EXCLUSIVE Telex develop- 
ments make the new Telex 
200 radically different— 
incomparably better. 


TELEX 


PRECISION 
) HEARING AIDS 
TELEX, Telex Park, Dept. D-16-10 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Please send me FREE BROCHURE on the Telex 
200, the hearing cid that “Couldn't Be Built.” 
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BURGESS 
_Flat-Cell _ 
BATTERIES 


5 Outstanding 
Features of the 
New Burgess 
Flat Cell Are 
Important to You 


Longer Battery Life! The 
power-producing ores are scientifi- 
cally made by an exclusive process 
right at the Burgess factory to give 
best hearing aid service. 


Static-Free Power ! Solid metal 
instead of mere pressure contacts 
banishes fuzzy, distorted reception. 


Longer Shelf Life! This new 
battery stays fresh extra months 
longer, because its power-making 
elements are sealed in a double 
moisture proof barrier. Chrome- 
protection reduces internal cell ac- 
tion when the hearing aid is turned 
off. 


Tested for Dependability ! 
Every Burgess Flat Cell Hearing 
Aid Battery is tested cell by cell 
to be certain of dependable, noise- 
free service for the full long life 
of the battery! 


Pliofilm Insulation! This new 
tough plastic will withstand hun- 
dreds of volts, yet is so thin it al- 
lows the use of more active ingre- 
dients within each cell. You get 
more hours of service, because 
you actually get more battery! 


Burgess Hearing Aid Batteries are sold 
by all leading hearing aid dealers. 


BURGESS 


hearing aid batteries 
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With all my heart plus my hearing aid, | 
showed them they were right. ) 

As I tell of those twelve years of service 
I can now realize fully what they meant 
I was able to support my two lovely daugh® 
ters and at the same time pursue a posta 
graduate course in Social Service. It wag 
mostly Psychology, applied to the rehabileg 
tation of the handicapped. Here I was ableg 
to assist those who because of their afffiel 
tions were considered unemployable. 

Without a hearing aid I could never havea 
experienced this full life. I am living proof 
that hearing is believing. No effort is too 
great to make in accepting the use of @ 
hearing aid and adopting it as a part off 
one’s life. 

If you are handicapped by deafness, you 
can recapture the joy as I did! Life is so 
wonderful, and I appreciate my hearing allj 
the more after having been without it forg 
a time. Gone now is that old, stifling fear 
and shame of some lack within myself. Tj 
live again and love life! 

I believe that each rehabilitated person 
makes the world a better place in which tog 
live. Not only is that person benefited, but¥ 
observers similarly afflicted, like the wom 
an whom I helped that day in the Book 
Department, are encouraged. And so God- 
given talent that would otherwise be lost is 
saved and used. That is indeed good. 


The Special Speech Teacher 
(Continued from page 550) 


d. A comparison with previous record- 
ings gives a reliable record of progress. 

e. It is most valuable in checking the 
speech of children who have had hearing 
and lost it. The judgment and speech mem- 
ory of even a well-trained teacher is not so 
reliable as an impersonal recording. No 
matter how well you know a child, it is 
difficult to note minute speech changes as 
they occur. Over a period of years these 
might become significant. 

f. Recordings may be extremely encour- 
aging. Since she is not infallible, the teach- 
er may not have appreciated how much im- 
provement a child has actually made. This, 
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Better hearing means happier living 


Those who use a modern hearing aid 
know how it can add to the pleasures 
of life that depend upon good hearing. 

To bring better hearing to thousands 
has always been the first consideration 
of Western Electric Hearing Aids. De- 
signed by Bell Telephone Laboratories 
and manufactured by Western Electric, 
these fine instruments give high fidelity 
and lasting, economical performance. 
They are lightweight, convenient and 
comfortable to wear. 


A national dealer organization makes 
it easy for you to obtain your Western 
Electric Hearing Aid. In addition, these 
experienced dealers offer you prompt 
and reliable service to keep your hear- 
ing aid in top condition. 

You'll find your nearest dealer in 
Western Electric Hearing Aids listed in 
the Classified Telephone Directory. 
He'll be glad to give you a free demon- 
stration of what these fine instruments 
can do for you. 


Western Electric Hearing Aids 


HE ONLY HEARING AIDS DESIGNED BY BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
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Logical System of Language- 
‘Teaching and An Analysis of 
the English Language 


By Marietta Rector VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of language 
principles. A system of language-teaching 
which demonstrates every requirement of 
the language. 
Two Books in One $6.00 Postpaid 

Discount, 5 to 9 copies, 20% 

10 copies and up, 33 1/3% 
Send orders and inquiries to 
VINWSOWN 

533 N.W. 30th St., Oklahoma City 3, Okla. 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 
Lip Reading Instruction Normal Course 
Hearing Aid Consultation Auditory Training 
342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6423 (mear 43rd St.) 


A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Life Situation Motion Pi Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
321% N. Spaulding Ave. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lip Reading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 
2025 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
REpublic 1400—Ext. 407 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 


Lip Reading Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation Speech Training 
Special Department for Children 


330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 


LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


Phone, Harrison 114 CHICAGO 4, ILI. 


e SPEECH e AUDITORY TRAINING 
e HEARING AID CONSULTATION 


for Hard of Hearing and Deaf Children 
Ages 2% to 6 


MARJORIE MOORE, Private Teacher 
3916 WAYSIDE AVE. FORT WORTH. TEXAS 
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however, may not be quite so’true of the 
teacher as of a parent. It may be quite 
helpful to a parent to hear the child’s im. 
provement, if he has been unaware of it. 


g. It may be helpful in checking a pu- 
pil’s speech after he has been out of school. 


h. It is a motivating factor for the chil- 
dren themselves. They want to know the 
purpose, then recall that it was done last 
year, too, and of course want to know 
whether they have improved. 


6. Auditory Training Materials: There 
are many records, noise-making _instru- 
ments, and other material that can be col- 
lected for use in the auditory training pro- 
gram. In addition to these, the Bruce 
Street School found it useful to make spe- 
cial recordings of nursery rhymes and cer- 
tain other materials that could be used. 
The Newark Board of Education has its 
own radio broadcasting station, and the re- 
cordings were made with their equipment, 
thus ensuring the highest fidelity. The de- 
velopment and collection of these materials 
is another part of the duties of the special 
speech teacher. 


The benefits of a program such as this 
should be cumulative, and can not really be 
judged in the short space of two years. 
However, we do feel that we have made 
some progress toward our goal, for each 
individual, of the best possible speech of 
which he is capable. 


A special speech room and a special 
speech teacher help impress the importance 
of speech. The pupil is aware that he is 
expected to carry over to the classroom 
what he has practiced in the speech room. 


Extra work with the same teacher in sue: 
ceeding years gives continuity, and makes 
it easier to hold a child responsible for 
what he has previously learned. 


Additional speech work can make a 
youngster much more confident. This in 
turn helps establish a relaxed, pleasant 
voice. Although he likes being told that he 
is making progress, he is well aware of it 
himself, and we can begin building that 
pride in good speech that is essential to the 
establishment of good speech habits. 
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November, 1949 


Compiled by Jonn A. FERRALL 


No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease, 
No comfortable feel in any member, 
No birds, no bees, no leaves on trees, 
No shade, no shine, NOVEMBER. 
—Thomas Hood. 


Yankee Doodle: A planter in Alabama bought 
ten monkeys from a bankrupt circus, and taught 
them to pick cotton. They learned rapidly, and 
their skill amazed the neighbors who came to 
look. Finally one of these neighbors thought it 
advisable to drop a word of warning. “Better not 
let them monkeys get any more expert,” he said, 
“or the fust thing | you know them danged Yan- 
kees will free ‘em.’ 


Museum Notes: Two boys were walking 
through the museum, and stopped before a case 
in which there was an Egyptian mummy. Over 


the body was a card reading: B.C. 1187. “What. 


does that card mean, Sam?” asked one of the 
boys. “I dunno,” admitted the other. “But I 
guess it’s the number of the automobile that 
killed him.” 


Age: The kindly old gentleman stopped the 
small boy and inquired in a friendly tone, “And 
how old are you, young fellow?” “I’m six,” an- 
nounced the boy proudly. “Six!” repeated the 
old gentleman, in pretended astonishment. “Six 
years old and not even as tall as my umbrella!” 
The boy drew himself up to his full height. “How 
old is your umbrella?” he asked. 


Mystery: The family were spending the sum- 
mer vacation in a small New England town. It 
was named after one of its prominent citizens, 
who seemed to have a finger in almost everything 
about the town, as his name met the eye con- 
stantly. Going down to the beach one afternoon, 
the youngest son of the family asked quite seri- 
ously, “Does Mr. Blank own the ocean, too?” 
“Why, no,” said the mother. “The ocean belongs 
to God.” The boy considered for a while. “But, 
mother,” he said, “how did God get it away from 
Mr. Blank?” 


At the Gate: According to Sunshine Maga- 
zine, when Buckley Field, Colorado, was an Army 
Air Force Base, Pvt. Saint L. Peter, in the Chap- 
lain’s office, answered the telephone in this dis- 
concerting fashion: “Chaplain’s office, Saint Peter 
speaking.” There must have been a lot of people 
who wondered if they were hearing correctly! 


Science Editor 
From hedge row, lawn, and wooded hill 
Departs the summer’s chlorophyll. 
The elms and hickories lose their green 
And glow instead with carotene; 
While sumacs, maples redden in 
A burst of authocyanin; 
And we are moved to tell our clients 
The reason why, in terms of science. 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Twenty-five words, $2.00 for one insertion, $5.00 
for three insertions. Box Numbers 25c extra for each 
insertion. Address Advertising Dept., Volta Review. 


CAN YOU EXPLAIN A CHILD’S HEARING LOSS 
SO PARENTS WILL ACT? Send for free literature. 
Auricular Foundation, Inc., 1440 N. Mission Rd., 
Los Angeles 33, Calif. 


stamp oun 


STEPS IN LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 
FOR THE DEAF 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE FITZGERALD KEY 
Language principles and sentence structure, ranging 
from very simple to complex, clarified visually for 
the deaf child. $2.50 postpaid 
Order from MISS BESSIE PUGH, 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
St. Augustine, Florida 


Paper Bound Edition Now Available 


TRAIN YOUR HEARING 


By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
A book of lessons for adults that will help 
to make satisfied hearing aid users. 
Price $1.00 plus 8c for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 - 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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MORE LISTENING HOURS 


MAXIMUM 
DIMENSIONS 
LxWxH 
x Ye x 2% 


Voltage 30 


NOTE: Shown almost 
twice size. 


SEE WHAT YOU GET 


Exclusive with Olin . . . patented U. S. Pat. No. = — 
2416576 ... the interlocking principle insures that =— > 
each cell holds only power-producing chemicals —— 
with no waste space. _ 
There’s nothing like them. The magnified cut-away — 
view shows you how each cell interlocks with its = 
neighbor. —' 
Triple sealing, under fixed pressure, insures against 
power leakage. 
We guarantee these . . . the ONLY hearing aid 
batteries with interlocked flat cells... to give more 
listening hours, and clearer reception under normal 
conditions. 


Hearing Aid Batteries ... guaranteed by OLIN 
INDUSTRIES, INC., Electrical Division, New Haven 
4, Conn....Standard Equipment with the 
Majority of Leading Hearing Aid Manufacturers. 
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RADIOEAR Magnetic Microphones 


GUARANTEED 


for as long as you own your 
RADIOEAR Hearing Aid 
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guarante 
All-Magnetic ™ 
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hearing aid by ! 
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REPAIR 
CHARGES 
EVER! 


YERS & SONS 


piTTsBURGH 16. PA: 


Write for the 
FREE BOOKLET 
QUESTIONS’ 

which answers 
the 5 basic hearing 
aid questions. 


TRUSTWORTHY 


Radioear again makes hearing aid history! Effective 
September 2, 1949, the Radioear All-Magnetic Micro- 
phone is fully guaranteed in writing by the manufacturer, 
for as long as the owner uses his Radioear hearing aid. 
This is just one more reason why the discriminating 
hearing aid buyer insists on hearing Radioear. And 
remember—only Radioear is All-Magnetic. 


A. MYERS & SONS 


Radioear Building ° Mt. Lebanon 
Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 


HEARING AIDS SINCE 1924 
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WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 


Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Head of School, MATIE E. WINSTON 


Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 


the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Years to College Entrance 


A Teen-ager as Nice as 
She Looks. 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 28 


Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 
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